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PAT ON THE BACK 




A salute to those who have earned 



the good opinion of the world of 
sport, if not yet its tallest headlines 


DOYLE LONG and EARL ROUGHER 

Contemporaries as teacher and pupil are NCAA pole 
vault co-champion Earl Poucher, 20 {righl) and pro- 
tege Doyle Long, 18, promising St. Petersburg high 
school vaulter. Poucher has done 14 feet IVi inches, 
thinks Long can top 15 feet “with hard work.” Long, 
whose best to date is 12 feet 6^ inches, will follow 
his teacher to Florida University this fall, but on 
a football scholarship. He hopes to play pro ball. 


PAUL LIKINS 

Athletic and academic prowess go hand in hand with 
Paul Likins, six-foot nine-inch senior at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. A leading rebounder for the 
basketball team, Paul has a college studies average 
of 97.6. His only grade below A at North Carolina 
was a C in swimming. After graduation, Paul goes 
to Oxford as a Rhodes Scholar, hopes eventually 
to enter government research as a nuclear physicist. 
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The Inside Slnrv nf Ihe 
thal are Ntanclarcl l^]c|uip 

FIKESTONK AGAIN MAKES HISTORY RY PROVIDING CAR 


Only I'in’stoiip ( 



Blowouts Practicolly Eliminated 

With the new Sifciy-Tcnsioned Gum- 
Dipped Cord Body, the new Safety-Liner 
and Tubeless Constfuction, damaue whiOi 
mi.uht cause a blowout in a conventional 
tire merely t.iuses a slow leak in the new 
Firestone Dc Luxe Champion Tubeless 
Tire, .uivins you plenty of time to brin>: 
your tar to a safe, straijtht-line stop, even 
from hiph speeds. This tire is so strons 
and the tread so touyh that it pives pro- 
tctfion even a.itainst lerrilic impacts. 



Seals Punctures Against Air Loss 

If a nail or any other sharp object 
should possibly penetrate the cxtta-touph 
tread and cord body, the Safct> -Lmcr. 
Mhich is inseparably welded to the inside 
of the tire body, grips the nail and pre- 
vents loss of air. thereby minimizing the 
dan.gcr and annoyance of punctures. You 
can keep on going until you have time 
to have the nail removed and the tire 
repaired at a service station. No need to 
change tires on the highway. 


Hi t's )oii All These liuil 



Hushes Squeal, Whine and Hum 

The Silent Salciy-Grip Tread is scien- 
tifically designed for quiet running, In- 
stead of adding stabilizers to the tread as 
an "after thought." the outer grooves are 
stabilized by the elements of the tread 
itself, thereby eliminating the cause of 
squealing on turns, I'urthcrmorc, the frac- 
tion elements in the tread overlap each 
other, which prevents annoying whining 
and humming on the road, even on wet 
pavements and on wet brick. 



Something New in Riding Comfort 

The new Firestone f^e Luxe Champion 
Tubeless Tire abs»irbs bumps and road 
shocks which conventional tires transmit 
to the frame and body of the car and 
thus to you and your passengers. It pro- 
vides a super-soft cushion of rubber and 
air vshich helps smooth out even the 
roughest roads. It makes steering easier 
. . . and it has an extra-tough Curb Rib 
which protects vshitc sidcsvalls against 
damage and scuffing and preserves the 
beauty of the fire- 


-Jn Atlitinitiges 



Unequalled Non-Skid Protection 

The ness Silent Safety-Grip Ttca.l pro- 
sides greater protection against skidding 
and side-slips and greater traction than 
any other tire on the market except. «)f 
course, special winter tires. The tread 
elements are scicntilically-angicd for m.ixi- 
miim skid-rcsisiancc in all directions and 
for utmost traction. The new Firestone 
De Luxe Champion Tubeless Tire li.ts 
more inches of non-skid edges than any 
other tire of similar type and price. 



Most Miles Per Dollar 

Every part of this amazing new tire is 
built for long, itouble-frce mileage, 'llic 
Silent Safety-Grip Tread is made of extra- 
tough. wear-resistant rubber. It is road- 
level flat for maximum contact with the 
road and utmost mileage. The .Safety- 
Tensioned Gum-Dipped Cord Btxly is 
locked or "set" so that it cannot expand 
or "grow" and cause the tread to crack 
and sep.iratc. thereby ruining the tire. 
It is so strong it tan be rctreadesi again 
and again. 
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STANDARD EQDIPMENT ON THE NEW 1955 CARS 
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IV TUBELESS TIRES 
iiieiit oil the 1955 Cars 


OWNERS WITH TUBELESS TIRES AT NO EXTRA COST 




\ NEW day has dawned for the car owners of 
Amcfical Tubeless tires are now standard 
equipment on all of the new 1955 cars at NO 
EXTRA COST. Until now, tubeless tires have 
always sold at premium prices. But Firestone, after 
years of research and after investing many millions 
of dollars in engineering, in facilities and in new 
equipment, showed the industry how to build them 
to sell at the price of a conventional tire and tube. 

Yes, Firestone, the Pioneer and Pacemaker, has 
done it again. The new Firestone De Luxe Cham- 
pion Tubeless Tire at the price of a conventional 
tire and tube takes its place with the Erst non-skid 
tread, the first straight-side tire, the £rst baffoon 
tire and many other Firestone "firsts ' as a notable 
contribution to automotive safety, comfort and 
economy. 

If you buy a 1955 model car, have it delivered 
on Firestone De Luxe Champion Tubeless Tires. 
Or, if you continue to drive your present car you 
can have it equipped with Firestone De Luxe 
Champion Tubeless Tires, without changing your 
present wheels or rims, at your nearby Firestone 
dealer or score and get a generous allowance for 
the unused mileage in your present tires. 


mm. 


* Also available for use with rube. 




TiihGlcss TirGS 

C>>p>r„lh> I9SS. Tli< F.rrttoiK Tire k KubMrCo. 

. . . YOU CAN PUT THEM ON YOUR PRESENT CAR 
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(Yes, all TEN!) 

LONG PLAYING, 33’/3 
R.P.M., HIGH-FIDELITY 

mSTEHPJECES 

NO STRINGS 
ATTACHED! 



Complete to the lost note I 

MOZART 

Symphony No. 36 in E flat, K. tS4 

BEETHOVEN 

Piano Sonalo No. 34 in f Sharp, Oput PS 

BRAHMS 

The Academic Festival 

BERLIOZ 

The Roman Carnivol 

VIVALDI 

Concerto in C (or Two Trumpeli and Orchecira 

WAGNER 

Die Meitlertin9er, Prelwde, Act I 

BACH 

Toccola and fusue in D Minor 

DUKAS 

Sorcerer'i Apprentice 

MOUSSORGSKY 

Night on Bald Mountain 

CHOPIN 

Fontaitie-Impiomplu, Oput 66 


NOW you can iict a real Man on a complete record 
collection. Yes. you pet ALL TEN of these great mas- 
terpieces - cnmplclc to the last note -and pay 
NOTHINCi but the cost of postage! 

Why We Make this Amazing Offer 

We V(ctc EORCfcD to tn.ake this "give-away" offer 
— for only by putting our records in your hands can 
we demonstrate ihcir wonderful quality and caircmc 
value. Performed by internationally renowned or- 
chestras and artists. Custom-pressed on purest vinyl 
plastic. Reproduced with a tone fidelity cncompasv 
ing the enilrr range o] hunian hcarinn ... 50 to 
15,000 cycles! 

Mail Coupon Now 

As a Trial Member of the Musical Masterpiece 
Society. >ou .ire not obligated to ever buy another 
record from us. \'nu do have the right to try — free 
of charge — any of the Society's monthly selections 
you wish. You receive prior notice of these and pay 
nothing in advance. Those you want are sent to you 
for FREE trial. After 5 davs. the records you decide 
to keep arc billed you at the low Membership Price 
of only $1.65 per disc (average playing time 40 
minuies). You save i'l the usual reiail price! And, 
on this sensational demonstration offer, you start 
your collection with these TEN musierpieces FREE. 
But production capacity limits our membership 
Tolls: when they arc filled this offer must be with- 
drawn. Avoid dis.-ippointmcni. Rush coupon with 
only 25t U) cover postage — today! 

The Musical Masterpiece Sociely. Inc., Dept.S8-I 
43 West 61st Street. New York 23, N. T. 

EnctoopO » lie to covet Uoslaie. P'.cut send tne 
FREE ell TEN muterpifces listed and enroll me as 
a trial member. Prlvllcfcs: No purchase obligation 
rtvr' Monthly advance notice ol releases. 5 day free 
trial on any discs. 1 may rrleet records before or 
after receipt; may cancel membership at any Clnie. 
For future l.p. discs 1 decide to keep. I'll pay 


it 6(6 Bathurst S 


W k’\'K had more than 4.000 requests for color prints of the 
African wild animal jiietures which appeared in the Dec. 6 
is.siie of SI and many of you have asked, in one way or anoth- 
er, “Who is YUa, the photoyraphev who took the pictures?'’ 

Vila wa.s horn in N'ienna, .studied sculpture in Paris, and first 
bepan to photojjraph animal.s when she 
took a vacation on a Xormandy farm. 
It was love at first exposure, and from 
that point on Ylla has remained faithful 
to the camera and the animal world. 
She movefl to this country in 1!41, be- 
came a citizen in lh47, and for a num- 
ber of years has been acknowleiljred as 
one of the world’s great artists in animal 
photography. In addition to the Afri- 
can wild animals, you have also seen 
Vila’s work in the exciting shots of the 
fight between the mongoose and the co- 
bra (SI, Dec. 20). 

In her early encounters with some of 
the less gracious models of the animal 
kingdom, like rhinos, for instance, Vila took chances which ap- 
palled bystanflers and, in retrospect, somewhat horrify her. It 
wasn’t bravery, she insists merely innocence. 

But she has had good fortune. Her only .serious misadventure 
came at the claws of a personable giant panda who couldn’t 
have meant to be nicer. 

Although Ylla avers a growing discretion in her relations with 
wildlife, a recent cable we received from her casts some doubt 
on this. “WITNESSED CAPTl'RE OF ELEPHANTS TRAPPED IN PITS,” 
she write-s. “almost fell into camouflaged pit. was already 
HAI-FWAY IN DANGLING WHEN LUCKILY CAUGHT BRANCH- BELIEVE 
EIJCPHANTS MOST WONDERFUL ANIMAUS.” 

Ylla took the jiictures of the mongoose-cobra clash a few 
months ago in her garden at Mysore City while the guest of 
the Maharaja of Mysore. Her mo.st recent work includes a se- 
tpience as the maharaja, a hunter whose enthu.siasm matches 
his sharp-shooting skill, bags a fiOO-pound tiger, a new record 
for the region. 

At this writing Ylla is in Travancore-Cochin on the trail of 
lion-tailed monkeys, panthers and more tigers. She is having, 
as always, a most wonderful time which means for Si’s appre- 
ciative readers during the coming year more of her most won- 
derful animal photographs in color. 
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The Question: 

Are you in favor of 
unrestricted televising 
of college 
football games? 


MOON MULLINS, Director of Athletic* 



"Yes. The NCAA has 
(lone a wonderful job 
without knowing the 
answers. It deserves all 
the credit in the world. 
But you can’t stop 
progress and, in the final analysis, ,vou can’t 
stop TV. It'.s too wonderful. People wani it. 
And they usually get what they want, even 
though I’ll string along with the \CA.A.’’ 


AL KELLEY, Football Coach 

[ Brown Univertity 



"No. Good football 
I teams tend to make 
colleges better known. 
Lots of kids look up 
to colleges with good 
teams, if schola.stic 
standing is high. ll influences their choiceof 
a college. The alumni give more generously 
when their team is good. With unlimited 
TV, fewer colleges would have good teams.” 


COLONEL EARL BLAIK, Footbcll Coach 



“No matter how much 
we try, we can't im- 
pede progres-s. As the 
.vears go by, we get a 
better way of life. The 
time will come when 
television will be regarded as radio is today. 
Although TV may hurt the smaller college-s, 
it will be temporary. They’ll have to learn 
to live with "TV. It's the onl.v way out.” 


RIP ENGLE, Football Coach 



"No. Unlimited TV 
would put most of the 
colleges behind the 
eight ball, where radio 
is now. The big, foot- 
ball-conscious colleges 
would get the TV millions and the rest of us 
would have to .sell our games for peanuts. 
When teams like Notre Rarae blanket the 
country, the rich will simply gel richer.” 


MOOSE KRAUSE. Director of Athletic* 



"Yes, Contrary to ma- 
jority NCAA opinion, 
unlimited TV would 
help create more inter- 
est in football. For in- 
stance, my 4-.vear-old 
•son would rather talk about Hopalong Cas- 
sidy than sports. Kadio made more fans for 
baseball and football. Television is a means 
of communication, like radio.” 


RED SANDERS, Football Coach 


UCLA 



"At this stage televi- 
sion is a complex prol>- 
lem. No one has the 
answers. However, as 
a basic premise, a foot- 
ball fan wants to see 
the game that interests him most. He may 
have no interest whatsoever in a local game. 
I’m sure of one thing. Few fans are inter- 
ested in the NCAA ’Game of the Week.’ ’’ 


CARL SNAVELY, Football Coach 



"On the basis of what 
1 know, I would say 
no. Unlimited TV 
would damage the 
structure of (College 
football. I suppose 
that, in time, TV will be as commonplace as 
radio for fan.s who want to go to games. But 
at present it would be a severe blow to nine- 
tenths of the colleges playing football.” 


DENNIS J. ROBERTS, Governor 



“No. This would tend 
to U‘s.sen at tendance at 
football games at most 
colleges. Many fans 
would stay at home 
and watch the big 
game.s on television. A small university like 
Brown might be forced to curtail its ath- 
letic program. That would do great harm to 
school spirit, morale and physical training." 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOB CLARK 


GORDON HOWE & COMPANY 

The Detroit Red Wings moved into first place in the 
by HERBERT WARREN WIND National Hockey League this week— as usual their key 

man is the quiet Saskatooner, the great Gordie Howe 


Detroit 

T wo SKASONS AGO, in a game in 
which the Detroit Red W’injts were 
t^ailin^t the Chicago Black Hawks by 
a goal and with only seconds remain- 
ing in the third and final period, the 
Wings’ superlative right-winger, Gor- 
don Howe, corralled the puck at cen- 
ter-ice and drove deep into Hawk ter- 
ritory. “Shoot! For heaven’s sake, 
shoot!” bellowed Jack Adams, De- 
troit's veteran genera', manager. 

Calmly, almost langui<lly, Howelield 
his .shot, slickhandled acro-ss the ice 
and cut in from tlie other wing. 

“For I’ete's sake, shoot, shoot!” 
Atlarn.s cried despairingly, one eye on 
Howe, the other on the se<-oinl hand of 
the stadium clock. Again Howe held 
back his shot in favor of faking a de- 
fenseman between himself and the 
goal, and then look a lazy lialf-stride 
in the midst of which he tUcked the 
puck low and hard past the Chicago 
goalie. The buzzer, signaling the end of 
the game, sounded a split second after 
the puck had bulged into the cords at 
the back of the not. 

“Gordie! Gordie!” Adams stam- 
mered in the dressing room after the 
game, thumping his palm to his fore- 
head in the gesture of barely con- 
trolled exasperation made famous by 
Edgar Kennedy. "Gordie, you had 
two good shots you didn’t take, What 
were you waiting for?” Howe waited 
a moment, then another, before an- 
swering. “Well,” he finally drawled, “I 
gu<‘ss I ju.s’ wanted to make sure.” 

During his nine sea.soMs with the Ited 
Wings, Howe's unruffled, unhurried, 
Sunday-stroll-througli-the-gartleii ap- 
proacli to the vigorous l)usiness of l)ig- 
league hockey has periodically pro- 
duced large lumps of anguish not only 
in the turbulent larynx of Jack Adams 
but also in the liearts of all good De- 
troit fans. Howe undoubtedly possesses 
the coniplelest natural talent of any 
modern hockey player, and what both- 
ers the Detroit fans is the recurring 


dream of the prodigies he could per- 
form if only he could light a fire under 
himself each time he steps on ice— as 
Maurice Richard of the Montreal C’a- 
nadiens does without conscious effort, 
or, to name two others, “Teoder” Ken- 
nedy of the Toronto .Maple Leafs and 
Howe's teammate Ted Lindsay. "Old 
Forever Furiou.s.” In the meantime, 
they put up as best they can with Howe 
just as he is. For some he is, with Ri- 
chard. one of the two greatest players 
in the game; for others, Hw greatwt. 

HOWE'S AMAZING RECORD 

The members of this lat ter persuasion 
find the record book an articulate con- 
federate. Each of the last four seasons. 
Howe has tod the N'alional Hockey 
League in scoring, in IhoO .M with 8f> 
points (43 goals. 43 assists', in 11151 52 
with 8«i points (IT goals. 3'.» assists', 
in 19.52-53 witli a re<'ord 5>5 points 
(49 goals, 4G assist.si, and last sea.son 
with 81 points (33 goals, 48 assists'. 
No other player has ever led the league 
more than two years in a row. Thi.s 
season, on toj) of a .slow start, Howe 
was forced by a shoulder injury to sit 
out eight games— incidentally the first 
league games he has mis.sed in six bruis- 
ing 70-game seasons. Since his return, 
despite the absence of Lindsay, his old 
line-and playmate who has been out 
with a bum shoulder, Howe has been 
moving at the pace of a goal and an 
assist a game, and before the .season 
end.s he may well catch the leaders, the 
ageless Richard and “Boom Boom” 
GeofTrion and .lean Beliveau. two 
young Canadiens who have been hav- 
ing immense winters. 

The Red Wings annually are a well- 
balanced team, anything but a one- 
star outfit, yet it was only after Howe 
came into hi.s maturity as a hockey 
player (at the age of 21' during the 
1}>48 49 season that the club began its 
long, uniriterrupied reign as the cham- 
pions of the National Hockey l.,eague. 


For six straight years now the Wings 
have won the NHL pennant and have 
come to be regarded as the Yankees of 
hockey. '\'ear after year, their only seri- 
ous competition has lieen provided by 
Les Canadiens and the Leaks, with the 
other three learns— the Boston Bruins, 
the New York Rangers, and the Chi- 
cago Black Hawks — haliitually liogged 
down at the bottom of the standings, 
in what amounts to a league of their 
own to determine which one of them 
will limp into fourth place and .so qual- 
ify for the Stanley Cup play-ofTs. the 
approximate World Serit*s of hockey. 
This year, as the teams enter the final 
third of the -schedule, the same old pic- 
ture obtains with but one major modi- 
fication. I.es Canadiens, 30', stronger 
than last season, have an excellent 
chance of making this the year when the 
Detroit dynasty, like the Yankees’, wilt 
al length be overthrown. Toronto ha.s 
slipped a discernible notch. 

The most spirited rivalry in hockey 
for many years was between the Leafs 
and Les Canadiens, a natural exten.sion 
of the traditional contentiousness be- 
tween the two cities (which reached 
something of an apex not .so long 
ago when a Montreal newspaper an- 
nounced a contest, first prize to be one 
week in Toronto, second prize (u'o 
weeks in Toronto^ In any event, this 
ancient hockey rivalry has tapered off, 
due partially to the rise of the Wings 
and partially to the decline of the T^eafs 
into a team which specializes in defen- 
sive positional play and is content, 
after scoring a goal, to sit back and 
play kitty-bar-the-door hockey as it 
atlempts to make that goal grow larg- 
er and larger a.s the game clambers on. 

In this day when superstars are be- 
coming scarcer and .scarcer, Detroit 
has four: Howe, Lind.say. Defense- 
man Leonard Patrick (Red' Kelly, 
and Goalie Terrence Gordon (Terry) 
Sawchuk. Curiously enough, of this 
conliutKd un pmje lo 
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Elusive and rugged, a six-footer who now weighs 
200 pounds, Gordon Howe has been hockey's All- 
Star right wing and leading scorer for four years 
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quartet, only one, Sawehuk, was lined 
up all the way hy the Detroit organi- 
zation. Tlie Leafs could have easily 
snagged Lindsay, who attended St. 
Michael's College in Toronto and was 
regularly on view playing with the 
school team in the Maple Leaf Gar- 
dens. With Detroit, Lind.say has been 
rated the league's All-Star left wing six 
of the la-st seven years. The Leafs had 
the same opportunity to land Kelly, 
who also attended ami played for St. 
Mike’s. With Detroit. Kelly has de- 
veloped into the best defenseman in 
the league- .^n intelligent, graceful, su- 
perbly condilionerl athlete, the All- 
Canadian Boy if there ever was one, 
Kelly, in the words of F'red Huber, the 
Wings’ eru<lite publicity director, "can 
maneuverthe jmek with his skate.s bet- 
ter than mo.st players can with their 
sticks." In an early-season game with 
the Bruins this year, Kelly scored three 
goals, the first defenseman to achieve 
"the hat trick” since Happy Day did 
it some two decad«*s ago. In the off- 
season, Kelly returns to the village of 
Sitncoe, Ontario, where his family ha.s 
owned tobacco ami fruit farm.s for four 
generation.s, ami prepares himself for 
another hockey campaign by working 
in the fields, covering about 14 aert's a 
day as he prime.s an average of 1,200 
"sticks” of tobacco. 

Ami the Bangers — most ironic of all 
— could have had Howe. When lie re- 
ported to the Hangers’ try-out camp in 
Winnipeg, Gordon, one of nine children 
of a cement contractor, was a gangling 
boy of 1.3, a shade more deer-eyed than 
usual since it was his first trip away 


IN DETROIT HOME, IIowc* rclaXC-S 
with his wife Colleen, an ardent hockey 


from his home in Floral, Saskatche- 
wan. a granary depot on the rim of 
Sa.skaloon. He spent four day.s ai the 
Rangers’ camp, and no one noticed 
him. Tne next year he attended the 
Wing.s’ try-out camp, and from that 
point on his progre.ss was rapid: a sea- 
son attached to the Galt junior team in 
the Ontario Hockey Association: a 
final seasoning season with Omaha in 
the U.S. Hockey I.eague: then up with 
the Wings. Howe scored hi.s first major 
league goal against Turk Broda. "It 
wasn’t very fancy,” he was remember- 
ing recently. "I just shoved it in. It 
was on his right. My left. I wrote 
many a letter home about that one." 

In his second season Howe was 
moved up to form Detroit’s first line 
with t he veteran Sid Abel and Limlsay. 
The trio .soon became the most pow- 
erful line in the game. .\bel had one 
beef to register about hi.s right-winger’s 
style of play, "I don’t mind this great 
.stickhandling of yours.” he told Howe 
one day. ”bul why stickhandle around 
the .same player three limes!” 

If the Ranger.s failed to spot Howe’s 
tremendous potential, it is somewliat, 
if not entirely, understamlable. Even 
today, Howe is an e.xiremely deceptive 
player. \ few of hi.s attributes are easi- 
ly observed: he has a (juick, fast, beau- 
tifully disgui.sed shot: he is Ihe best 
man in the business from 15 to 20 feet 
in front of the net; he can skate all 
night, both ways; for all of his old- 
])lantution temperament, he can be 
rough and petulant on occasion; he 
plays his best hockey after he has been 
pushed around, and opponents are wi.se 
to treat him courteously ; generally, he 
eomports himself as if he had no idea 


fan. aiui their.^on .Marty, named after .Mar- 
ly Pavflii'h, Howe’s frienrl and teammate. 


he is one of the game’s great stars. On 
the other hand, a large number of 
Howe’s exceptional talents are almost 
invisible save to the true (i/ino«nrft>. 

“Gordie is the Charley Gehringer of 
liockey,” his old coach. Tommy Ivan, 
once remarked. "By that I mean that 
he ha-s both the ability and tlie knack 
for making the difficult [)lays look 
easy, routine. Richard — you can't miss 
hi.s skill, it’s so dramatic. Gordie — you 
have to know your hockey or you 
won’t appreciate him." 

FLUID POWER 

Howe, for example, has a long, glid- 
ing striile which he can accelerate so 
elTorllessly that even when he .skate.s 
clean away from the opposing forwards 
and then circles a defen.seman. he 
seems to be nniving slower tlian they 
arc. When he appears to be rumdliiig 
with the j)uck in the offensive zone, 
doing nothing, tie is actually plotting 
whether to sweep in from the right or 
cut to the left, preparing to shift his 
stick according to his move, for, like no 
other player in the history of liockey, 
he is truly ambidextrous and is alway.s 
shooting at you with a forehand shot. 

.\l.so invLsibb- is Howe’s great re- 
laxeil strengtli which manife-sts itself 
principally in wrists as large as the av- 
erage athlete’s forearm. Oddly enough, 
or not so oddly in Howe’s case, the two 
most theatrical exhibitions he has ever 
given of his power and coordination 
took place off the ice. .-V short lime ago 
a Detroit newspaperman took Howe, 
a new-to-tfie-game golfer, to a local 
course to see how he compared as a 
distance hitter with Dizzy Trout, the 
old Tiger pitcher, and Chick Harhert, 
the current PGA champion, lioth of 
whom are extraordinarily long off the 
tee. Howe outdrove them both. 

Tlic other demonstration look place 
a few Septemiiers ago when T^ou Bou- 
dreau, then managing Clevelaml, 
(Implied in to watch a Red Wings prac- 
tice the morning before a ball game 
against the Tigers. "Lou, I think I 
could hit big league pitching,” Howe 
told him lazily. Boudreau invited liiin 
to come on out to llu* park that after- 
noon and they'd fiml out quickly 
enougli in batting practice. With Sam 
Zoldiik, a pretty good man. tlirowing 
them in, Howe lined the third pitcli 
into tlie left field bleachers. 

THE RED WINGS’ BENCH ^ 

Red Kelly iriijhh and Gorilon Howe catch 
their breath between turn< on the ice. For 
other color shnti of the Wings and their 
rivals in action, see the follroving pages. 
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The Detroit Red Wings (in the bright red uniforms) have 
reigned as the Yankees of postwar hockey. Over the last 
six years, they have won the National Hockey League cham> 
pionship six consecutive times and three times have gone 
on to win the grueling Stanley Cup matches played after 
the close of the regular schedule. The Red Wings invaria- 
bly present a strong, energetic defense, as the photo- 
graph above illustrates— Dean Prentice of the New York 
Rangers is met by Defenseman Benny Woit (No. 5) as be 
tries to drive in on Red Wing territory, already densely 
populated with back-checking Wings. 

On the attack, the Red Wings in general play a slam- 
bang, puck-hounding game, relying on manpower rather 
than on finesse to wear down their opponents. Their offen- 
sive sorties frequently have the advantage of a “fourth for- 
ward,” the great Red Kelly, perennial All-Star defenseman 
and a natural play-builder, shown at right (No. 4) as he 
leads a rush toward the Rangers’ goal. Three of the last 
four seasons, Kelly has ranked among the top ten scorers, 
the only defenseman to climb into that exalted circle. 






In recent Toronto-Montreal game, hard played as are all their clashes, Maurice Richard (white jersey) scrambles to'get his stick on 
a loose puck which has just bounded off Goalie Harry Lumley, the only one of the Toronto players who has located Its whereabouts 



In melee in front of Canadiens' goal. Dean Prentice (white Jersey), young Ranger forward who has played especially well in recent 
games against Montreal, battles for control of the puck with substitute Goalie Charley Hodge, "Spider" Mazur and Bud McPherson 


AN INNOCENT AT RINKSIDE 


Nobel l^rlzc Novelist William Faulkner last week saw his first hookey yame. 
lie was Si’s jjuest at Madison Square (iardon, where Montreal played the new 
York Kaniters. Afterward Faulkner recorded these vivid impressions of a scene 
he found “discordetl and inconsequent . . . bizarre . . . almost beautiful” 

by WILLIAM FAULKNER 



rriHt-; vacant icp looked lirefl. ihounh 
X it shouldn't have. They told him it 
had been pul down only a few minutes 
a^o following a baskelliall game, and 
after the hockey match it would be 
taken up again to make room for s<ime- 
thing else, iiut it looked not expectant 
but resigned, like the mirror simulating 
ice in the Christmas store window, not 
before the miniature lir trees and rein- 
deer and cosy lamplit cottage were ar- 
ranged ui)on it, but after they had 
been dismantled and cleared away. 

Then it was filled with motion, 
speed. To the innocent, who had never 
seen it before, it .seemed discorded and 
inc()n.se(iueni , biaarre and paradoxical 
like the frantic darting of the weight- 
less bugs which run on the .surface of 
stagnant pools. Then it would break, 
coalesce through a kind of kaleido- 
scopic whirl like a child's toy, into a 
pattern, a design almost l)eauliful. as 
if an inspired choreograplier had drilled 
a willing atid patient and hard-working 
troupe of dancers — a paiteni, design 
whicli was trying to tell him something, 
say .something to him urgent and im- 
portant and true in that second before, 
already bulging with the motion and 
the spe«'d, it began to disintegrate and 
(ii.ssolve. 

Then he learned to find llie puck and 
follow it. Then the individual players 
would emerge. They would not emerge 
like the sweating barehanded behe- 
moths from the troglodyte ma.ss of 
football, l)ut instead as fluid and fast 
and elTorlless as rapier thrusts or light- 
ning— Kichard with something of the 
passionate glil leritig fatal alien (|ualily 
of snakes, (leofTrion like an agile ruth- 
less precocious boy who mayl)e couldn’t 
do anything else but then he didn’t 
need to; and others — the veteran La- 
prade, still with the know-how and the 
grace. But he had time too now, or 


rather time had him, and what re- 
mained was no longer expemlahle that 
reckle.s.sly, heedle.ssly, sui-cessfully; not 
enough of it left now to buy fresh pas- 
sion and fresh triumph with. 

LtKE THE RAPIER 

Kseilement : men in rapid, hard, close 
physical conflict, not just with hare 
hamls, but armed with the knife blades 
of skates and the bard, fast, deft slick.s 
which could break bones when used 
right. He had noticed how many wom- 
en were among the .spectators, and for 
just a moment he thought that perhaps 
this wa-s why — that here actual male 
blood could flow, not from the crude 
impact of a heavier fist liut from the 
rapid ami delicate stroke of weapons, 
which, like the Kuropean rajiier or the 
frontier ftistol, reduced mer<* -size ami 
Itrawn to its pri'per perspective to the 
pa.ssion and the will. But only for a mo- 
ment becau.se he, the innocent, didn’t 
like that idea either. It was ttie excite- 
ment of speed ami grace, witli the puck 
for catalyst, to give it reason, meaning. 

He watched it — the ligure-darted 
glare of ice, tlie concentric tiers rising 
in section.s stipulated by the hand- 
lettored names of the individual fan- 
club idols, vanishing upward into the 
pall of tobacco smoke trajjped by 
the roof — the roof which slofipeil ami 
trapped all that intent ami tense 
watching, ami conet'mraled it down- 
waril upon the glare of ice frantic ami 
frenetic wiili motion; until the liy- 
producl of the speed ami the motion- 
their violence — had no chance to ex- 
haust il.st'lf upwarfl into sjiace and so 
leave on the ice only the swift glittering 
changing pattern. .\nd he ihought how 
perhaps .something is happening to 
sport in America ias.suming that by 
definition sport is something you do 
yourself, in solitude or not, because it 


is funi. and that .sjimeihing is the roof 
we are putting over it and them. Skat- 
ing, liasketball, tennis, track meets and 
even steeplecliasing liave moved in- 
doors; football ami baseball function 
beneath covers of arc lights and in time 
will he rain- and cold proofed too. There 
still remain the proper working of a fly 
over trout water or the taking of a rise 
of birds in front of a dog or the right 
placing of a Itullet in a deer or even a 
bigger animat which will hurl you if 
you don’t. But not for long: in lime 
that will be indoors too beneath lights 
and the trapped pall of .spectator to- 
bacco, the concentric sections bearing 
the name and device of the lion or the 
fish as well as that of the Kicliard or 
(fColTrion of llie scoped rilie or four- 
ounce rod. 

THE SAME LITTLE BOYS 

But (to repeat* not for long, be- 
eau.se the innocent did not (luite l)e- 
lievelhal either. We — .Americans — like 
to watch: we like the adrenali«‘ dis- 
charge of \icarious excitement or tri- 
umph or . suet-ess. But we tike to do also: 
llie discharge of the personal excite- 
ment of the iriumijli and the fear to be 
bad from actually setting llie Itonse at 
the .Slone wall or pointing the overcan- 
vased sloop or limiing by actual te.st if 
you can line up two sights and one 
bufTalo in time. There must have l)t‘en 
little boys in that throng too, frantic 
with the slow exeruciaiing iia.s.sag** of 
lime, jianting for the hour wlien they 
would lie Kichard or (leoffrion or I^a- 
prade — tlie same little .Negro boys 
whom the innocent hii.s .seen shadow- 
boxing ill front of a photograph of Joe 
Louis in his own .Mississippi town, the 
same little Norwegian boys he watched 
staring up the .snowle-ss slope of the 
Holmeiikollen jumfi one July day in 
the ItilLs above Oslo. 
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S WEEKLY 

SOUNDTRACK 

THE EDITORS EXAMINE 1955 ON ITS EARLY FORM, INCLUDING NEWS 
FROM WILLIE MAYS AND AN ESKIMO NAMED PUPRYGITWOK-AND SOME 
WORDS ABOUT COMMON SENSE AND COMMON HONESTY IN U.S. BOXING 


Boxing barbecue 

W ITH SAUCES of gentle asperity, 
the New York Boxing Writers’ 
Association last week served up its an- 
nual dinner to members and friends 
and those who came with some reason- 
able expectation that they might be 
broiled alive. For dessert there was 
apple pie and Rocky Graziano. 

The dinner is boxing’s biggest non- 
competitive event, graced by as many 
champions and other elite as the writers 
can assemble. All the best managers at- 
tend. Among the champions this year 
was Rocky Marciano, world heavy- 
weight champion, who sat at the head 
table but, perhaps through inadvert- 
ence, was not introduced. Afterward 
there was comment that such an over- 
sight would have been impo.ssible in the 
presence of a Dempsey, a Tunney or a 
Louis (none of whom was there i and 
that, very likely, the incident might 
serve as a footnote on the current stat- 
us of the heavyweight championship. 

It was remarked in addition that 
Jim Norris was not present. Frankie 
Carbo did not show up either. But the 
program’s seating guide listed a Robin 
Hood at Table No. 40. 

The planned feature of the evening 
was a series of skits in which box- 
ing managers were depicted in prison 
stripes and boxing commissioners in 
fright wigs. However, a rank aniateur, 
with a part as yet unwritten, stole the 
show. Julius Helfand, newly appointed 
chairman of the state boxing commis- 
sion and a racket buster of some pres- 
tige, was called upon for a few words. 

But before Helfand had a chance to 
open up on his yet undeveloped theme, 
Jim F'arley, who used to be a boxing 
commission chairman himself once, was 
introduced. Jim. his fine organ voice 
vibrating with love for boxing, paid 
tribute to Mickey Walker, sealed on 
the second dais, and went on from 
there to advise the new chairman in 
a fatherly way. 

“I get a little bit annoyed.” Jim 
said, addressing himself to Chairman 
Helfand, “with all this talk about box- 
ing and everything being wrong with 
it. There’s nothing wrong with boxing 
that can't be handled with a little 
common sense.” Do not, he advised 


Helfand. talk toe much to these boxing 
writers "until you know what you’re 
talking about.” He then paid tribute 
to Jimmy Walker. Chairman Helfand 
sat very still. 

When Helfand got up he thanked 
Jim for his "public advice” and went 
on to say: “I couldn’t go one round 
with anyone in this room, but I can 
lick my weight in wildcats when I go 
up against a crook or a racketeer.” 

After that, Jacob Javits, Attorney 
General, picked up the Farley theme 
about what’s wrong with boxing and, 
like a trumpet responding to the chal- 
lenge of a bassoon. chucked in a couple 
of grace notes. 

"There is nothing wrong with box- 
ing,” he said, "that a little common 
sense and a little (o.viM<»N honesty 
can’t cure.” 

Then Edward P. Mulrooney. a for- 
mer member of the State (’rime Com- 
mission who helped found the Police 
Athletic League as a force against ju- 
venile delinquency and has seen many 
boxers emerge from it, had a very few 
words to say, but with overtones. A 
white-haired, pink-cheeked man who 
bears his 80 years with grace, Mul- 
rooney turned cryptic. 



TWO-MILER 

That same steady .stride 
Beats in my dome: 

His feet must be geared 
To a meirotiome. 

1 -sure wish he'd skip 
Just one big step 
And sneak in a well, 

Say a jig .step. 

- Barney Hi-tchison 


“There is nothing wrong with bo.x- 
ing,” he said, “and there’s nothing 
wrong with boxers. Beyond that I 
have nothing to say. I have certain 
reservations.” 

A few days later Governor Averell 
Harriman, talking over WCBS Radio, 
expressed the feeling that boxing "has 
gotten among the racketeers.” 

"We are going to clean it out regard- 
less of what happens,” he said, “be- 
cause the sport can’t remain unless 
it's made clean.” 

Whammo, bammo and clang 

A YEAH is a funny sort of a thing if 
you stand off and think about it. 
To begin with, “year” i.s a queer name 
even for a year. Say it aloud a few 
times. Of course, in a way, they’re all 
the same, half days, half nights, part 
May, part November. Eighteen nine- 
ty-eight wa.s that way. But take 19.i5. 
Or first take threshing machines. 
They’re pretty much alike, too — clat- 
ter a lot, and waddle along dribbling 
wheat into sacks and blowing chaff. 
But run a threshing machine down a 
do" grade and drop old locomoti\e 
bells into the hopper. Whammo, bam- 
mo and clang! Though the year 1955 
is still young, it seems to be developing 
n personality of its own too. 

Miler Wes Santee has contributed 
to this flavor, this piquancy, by run- 
ning the Sugar Bowl Mile on a soggy 
track in 4:14, which would have been 
slow even in 19S2, the year Wes was 
born. The slow time wasn’t really 
Wes’s fault, hut it did prey on the 
mind of a fellow named Charlie Grogan. 

Charlie, a man of 59, was silting at 
a bar in Riverhead, N.Y. at the time, 
and after a while he was unable to 
bear the fact that no American had 
come close to matching John Landy’s 
5:58 world record. In a flash, Grogan 
decided to act. He stripped down to his 
underwear, taped a bar chit bearing 
the number four to his shoulder blades 
and whizzed off down the street doing 
his best to break four minutes. "That 
cop,” he said later, “never would have 
caught me if I’d had a tail wind.” 

The track season had hardly con- 
tributed this bracing bit of deviation 
before a thunderclap roused the som- 
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nolent world of baseball. The incom- 
paral)U* Willie Mays, who has been 
playitiK winter-league ball in Puerto 
Rico, lost his temper in the park at 
San .luan and got into one of the most 
intricate and highly publicized scuf- 
fles in the history of the game. During 
the course of it he rolled on the ground 
with none other than his teammate and 
buddy. N.Y. (iiants Pitcher Huben 
(Jomoz. He seemed genuinely abashed 
and apologetic afterward, but Willie 
shocked his fans nevertheless— he an- 
iiouticed that he was sick of baseball 



and forthwith flew to \ew York for a 
furlough. “1 guess you can get lire<l of 
anything,” sairl the once joyou.s out- 
fielder. "I’m tired of playing ball. I 
wouldn't even play stick ball." 

Boating, too, contributed something 
unusual to the tiew year’.s sport scene 
— an Kskirno tiamed Puppygitwitk- 
Koopuaok. Botli I'upjiygitwok and his 
20-foot skin boat were flown all the 
way from Kotzebue. Alaska to Miui- 
haltan by the manufacturers of Mer- 
cury Outboard Motors so that Puppy- 
gitwok could pul-put across \ew York 
harbor to the Statue of Liberty anil 
thus celebrate the National Boat Show. 

I'uppygilwok. a poker-faced fellow 
with straight black hair and penetrat- 
ing black eyes, took the big <Mty in 
slriile. He obliged bis host by eating 
some blublier which bad been espei-ial- 
ly flown in too. “How,” he was asked, 
“did it taste?" Said Puppygilwok; 
■'(’lood.” Then he slippeil into a loud 
sport shirt, a flashy necktie atid khaki 
pants and submitted to a press confer- 
ence. During the process he lalkeil a 
hit about Kskirno relations with Arctic 
mice. 'I'lie relations are good. The mice 
spend the .summer storing small succu- 
lent roots known as Kskirno potatoes 
in little mounds. In the fall the Kski- 
mos walk out on the tundra, open the 
mounds and steal the roots — not, 
however, without substituting dried 
fish to keep the mice alive ami thus 
able to gather more roots tluring the 
following year. 

When he was a.sked what aspect of 
the great ctly impressed him most he 
.said: “I saw a hor.se. I had never seen 
a horse before.” What did he do on 
sighting the beast'.’ “I ojtened the taxi- 
cab window and looked at him.” 

I'upiiygitwok, however, did not 
drive his skin boat across the liay to 
the Statue of Liberty. It snoweil on the 
appointed morning and the harbor po- 
lice refused to let him go. Puppygit- 
wok (lid not blink an eye, although the 
police attitude reflected something like 
a lack of confidence in Kskimos. ('ould 
he have made it, snow notwith.staml- 
ing'? “Yes,” .said Puppygitwok. 


A winter’s tale 

I T SNowKit in England and Scotland 
last week and the temperature fell 
below freezing. Forty-one of «2 sched- 
uled Knglish and Scottish league soc- 
cer games were postponetl liecause of 
“frozen state of the grounds.” and 
three gamt's were halted in mid-play 
becau.se of the elements. British soccer 
fans will have their soccer, elements or 
no elements, and the wholesale cancel- 
latitms roused them to a state of rather 
lurhuhmt discontent. This .seemed like 
u reasonable reaction— after all, L.S. 
football games are sometimes played 
in driving snow and near-zero temfiera- 
tures and nobody can deny that I'.S. 
foinl>a!l is rougher I’ere now, none of 
that ' than soccer. But on closer inspec- 
tion it developed that the fans weren’t 
really dying to sit in the cold and watch 
soccer 'although enougli turned out for 
a game in London to pelt one hajde.ss 
goalie with snowballs '. The discontent 
stemmed from a subsidiary tnanifesia- 
tion of the weather — the Pool Promot- 
ers Association canceled all soccer lot- 
teries. and for the first time since 1947 
it was absolutely impiKSsible to bet on 
a game — even on a game which was 
played. In short, it wasn't the cold, it 
was the cupidity. 

Border warfare 

D iim.o.m.xcy is line, but as the man 
said when he threw his sponging 
brother-in-law- out of tlie house over 
his wife's doubtful objections, direct 
action beats legislation every time. 

The N'ational P'ooiball League has 
been plagued for .s«*veral years by the 
ratiadian footViall h-agues' practice of 
luring .Xmerican players north of the 
border with fat checks. It was liad 
enough having the {'anadians captur- 
ing the cream of eacli jear's college 
crop, hut when supposedly .safe pro- 
fe.ssional vett'rans were signed off the 
N'FL rosters onto Canadian teams, the 
American clubs .steamed. They blus- 
ter(*d. they argued, they sued, all with- 
out success. Finally, they fought Ivack. 
“Tliey want a war?” said N'FL Com- 
missioner Bert Bell. "Well, then, let’s 
have war.” 

The .\mericans began to raid Can- 
ada. recapturing a player here and a 
player there to offset the players still 
being lost northward. .-\ft(‘r the 19')4 
season the hig blows struck. The New 
York (Hants pensuaded their former 
star. Tex Coulter, to return, Then they 
exploded a bnrnh.shell. They signed 
Alex Webster, an American whose en- 
tire pro career had been in Canada and 
who had developed into one of the 
best hacks in Canadian football. Tlie 
Chicago Cardinals exploded a bigger 
bombshell. They signed .Sam Ktche- 
verry, Canada’.s Most Outstanding 
Player in 19.')4. Now Canada was 
hurt and .seething. .Almost at once the 


Montreal Alouettes re-signed Etche- 
verry lan amiable young man who 
seemed unable to say no to anyone) 
over the Chicago Cardinal contract, so 
that Etcheverry was in the position of 
having jumped two contracts almost 
simultaneously, thus angering every- 
one and setting the border, one might 
say, ablaze. 

But Canada, as with many a care- 
free raider when war is l arried into his 
own l>ack yard, suddenly lost its ta.ste 
for fighting. Last week the Big Four 
League sued for peace. This eastern 
half of the Canadian profe.s.sional foot- 
ball setup announci'd a new ruling. 
From now on, it .said, no player under 
contract or option to play el.sewhere in 
19.).') would he eligilile for Big Four 
play. It r(*romnu'nded that the rule be 
adopted by the entire Canadian Rug- 
by Lnion and added that Bert Bell 
was being contacted directly. If Bell 
accepieil the peace terms — recognition 
of the Canadian league,s' place in pro- 
fe.ssional football but respect for one 
anot her’s opt ion clauses — t ben t his lat- 
est of jirofessional football wars would 
he done. 

Rookie senior 

T ksm.s i*i..\yi;u Don Budge was re- 
calling tlie other day some of his 
memorable matches of the mid-.'{()s 
wlien the name of one of hi.s old oppo- 
nents came up. “He could he dying, 
flopping on the court, skidding on his 
elbows, toddling on hi.s last legs and 



fainting all over the place— but be 
would keep trying his liearl out,” said 
Budge. "It wasn’t that his style was 
confusing. It was just damned aggra- 
vating. Here was this little fellow who 
can hardly look over the net. You 
would jiut a shot away, thinking you 
had the liest of him. But when you 
turned away— plopl The damned ball 
was back in your court!” 

Budge was referring — with perfect 
accuracy — to a .l-foot 4-inch (lenrgian 
who campaigned around the world’s 
tennis centers for over two ilecades, 
picking up as he went such nicknames 
as Mighty .Mite, Mighty .Atom, At- 
lanta .Mite, Lionhearted. (Hant Killer, 
Possum. Retriever and even Tumble- 
bug. His real name is Bryan Morel 
Cram Jr., now an Atlanta insurance 
broker with the same deadly serious 
look little Bilsy (Irant used to wear 
when knocking off big iioys like Budge 
I whom be defeated in three of 10 meel- 
ing.si, Ellsworth \ ines. Frank Shields, 
Wilmer .Allison, Jack Bromwich and 
Jack ('rawford. 

(Jrant ha.s reason to he serious in 
rontinnai on next page 
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SOUNDTRACK <-<nit! iiiitd friiiii IKI'JI' 17 

U«- is starling a new tennis ca- 
reer ill the senior division, w!ii<-h is a 
sort of tennis playground for anihitious 
liiitT.s who like lo keep in the tounia- 
menl swing after reacdiing tlie age of 
4'). (Irani woti't be I'l until next 
Chrislnias I>a\', Init the I'SLTA takes 
a lenient view of minor technicalities 
and allows prosjiective seniors to start 
jilaying in s<-nior events atiy time dur- 
ing the year in which tlieir loth birth- 
<lay is on the lioriKon. This is just line 
witli Bitsy, Nine days after t he start of 
the new year he won liis first senior ti- 
tle — in the Dixie tournament at Tam- 
pa— with a three-set win over Jack 
Slaton, last year’s National Senior 
flay Courts Champion. 

■'I feel,” says (Jrant 'who is working 
on getting his presmit 1 42 pounds back 
down to a trim 120 i, ‘'that ! can take 
my game more seriously again. For the 
last few years I’ve lieen theoMest man 
in all the tournaments I've been in. 
Against a man in his 20s. about all I 
could do was play for fun and laughs 
and 1 got .some awful beatings." Not 
always, liowever. In l}>-'i2 Bitsy won 
his 1 1 ih Southi'rn champiotiship at the 
age of 11— just 2.') years after winning 
his first.’ 

'JVida.v (Jrant is full of fond memo- 
ries of till- old days, ami, like other 
athletes of liis age, he may be slightly 
inclined lo belittle the ir.oriern stars. 
"I've seen Tony 'I'rabert jilay, liut not 
Seixas. Traberl is go( d, b it he isn't in 
(lie same league with Budge, I'erry or 
\'ines. I've never seen the Australians 
play — except on television — Init they 
(biti’t look too impre.ssive.” 

Bit.sy lias been miKsiiig from Forest 
Hills siiK-e ]‘M7. hut ibis September he 
may be back — in ipiest of the Senior 
Chumpionsliip. "As a matter of fact, 
I’m not in bad sliape riglii now, My 
redexes lia\ e slowefl tiown so's I can’t 
play tlienetsHs 1 used lo.and itiy serve 
isn't much — but I can still hit 'em hard 
with my l)acklian<l.” 

The old Bitsy (Irani philosophy is 
still there: "Wliy knock the cover off 
the ball'.’ You can win the point if you 
get the ball back once more than the 
other fellow, If 1 get serious again 1 
think I should beat ’em all." 

Amateur 

T HK DKt'ISItlN' of th<‘ Souilteril I’acific 
A.\C in the Reverend Robert Rich- 
ardscase was wort liy of Solomon. Rich- 
ar<l.s, a mimster in the Cluirch of the 
Brethren and llie worhl's greatest poh* 
vaiilter, had appeared on Thi< In Your 
Lifi. a television program t hat appetils 
forthe most part 1 o t he surprise-party 
set , wtio (»btain some sort of eerie grat i- 
(ication from watching an unsuspect- 
ing victim— in this case, Ricliards — 
thrust into a place of prominence wln-re 
he had no intention of going and where 
he might not necessarilv' waif to be. 


At any rate, there was Richards hav- 
ing his life re-enaeted before his eyi-.s. 
After it was over hut before the show 
was over he was rewarded pulilicly for 
his pain, .\nuing his rewards were an 
aulnmoliile, a motion-picture camera 
and a projr-ctor. As an ad<le<l tillip, a 
$1. (1(1(1 donation was made to the C,s. 
Olympic Fund. 

Now. an amateur Richards is and 
an amateur he intends to slay. .\n 
alltlete who accepts rewards of suli- 
stantial monetary value for alldeiic 
accomplishments is, ipno /arid, a pro- 
fessional. Tlie lirsi thing Richards tljd 
after the program was ask if his ama- 
teur. status wasendangertsl by t lie gifts. 
If so, he .sai<l, thank you \ er\' much but 
lake tliem back. In N'ew York Dan 
Ferris, the A.AU’s watchdog of ama- 
teurism, said almost frantically that 
Richards couhl not keep tlu* car un<l 
wired the Southern I’acific .AAF to 
look into the matter. 

TheSoutliern I’acific A.M' did. M'ith 
rare discernmeiif they decided that the 
gifts harl been given not to Richards 
but to his churclt for the use of its 
pastor, who hajipeiHHl to lie Ricliards, 
and llial there was tlierefore nothing 
to endangi-r Richards' amateur stand- 
ing. l-'or Riclianls to earn gifts for Ids 
church wa.s no niori' profe.ssionaJ than 
for him lo earn a .SI. nun donation for 
the Olympic Fund. 

The cynics snorted, but others, wlio 
have seen amateur <'nllege football 
players driving to praelit'c in glitter- 
ing new convertibles or who remem- 
ber the L'4,72.') wedding gift of Austra- 
lian tennis fans to Frank Seilginan 
' which prompteil lied Smith to write 
that Sedgmun was. pouml for iioutid, 
the most amateur tennis player in 


the- world), regarded the AAVs de- 
cision on Richards as wise, fair and 
setisilile. 

At any rale, Richards was cleared 
and in liis joy sjirang 2.(KIU miles east 
to Boston ami 1 feet ' , inches direct - 
ly aloft, once lie reached tliere. to set 
u new pole-vaulting ns’ord for the 29th 
Boston K. of ('. indiior games. 

For dear old Acme 

ril.i.AXttN \ rsi\'Ku.siTY had om- of 
its most inefTective footliall teams 
tine victory, nine defeats' in 19.'it. .\t 
the same timi', it had tlie most profit- 
able season in its history — thanks to 
a tie-up with Acme Supermarkets, the 
I’liilatlelpliia food-store chain which 
btiughf and gave away tickets lo N'illa- 
nova home games wit h food purchases 
of 1?10 or more SI, Sept. 27 .As a re- 
sult, there were 9.'i.uuu fans in I’liila- 
delpliia's Municipal Statliiim when \'il- 
lanova lost to Mississippi: (>(I,U()U on 
hand wlieii N'illanma lost to Houston. 
Haiipy X'illanovu has renewed the con- 
tracts of its coaches for next season— a 
sure sign that the heat is olT so far as 
the aluii'iii an' concerneil. 

Bu; • he III iier day a c'.oud — at pre.s- 
eiil !i(- 'u- ,vr I ban a No, 2 can of yel- 
low i-i’’:. oi-aches — appeared on the 
horizon. No word of complaint from 
.Acme Supermarkets, mark you. but 
tlu* tratle magazine Sii ju rinarh I Xrirn 
came riglit out in print with a catulid 
editorial observat ion. "The |.Acmi'| 
pronuitioti niiglit have been even more 
succe.ssful litul N’illanova possessed a 
better team." 

If Villanovu can lake a liini, it will 
do a little dying for dear oUl Acme come 
next fall. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 

MIDSUMMER MADNESS IS AN OLD STORY BUT 
PEOPLE LIKEWISE DO STRANGE THINGS IN WINTER; 



ITEM NO. 2 

Nervy divers plummet 100 feet 
for world title and $500 cash 


It comes Rently, but winter does come 
to Panama City, Panama, and with it 
bold divers to compete at dizzy heights 
for the world’s professional high-diving 


title. As the present champion, Don 
Hopka, flashed downward from 100 
feel in a gainer, both the pool and 
the $500 first prize seemed very small. 
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ITEM NO. 3 

English wags unite to rescue women 
from pitfalls and pratfalls of skiing 

Some men cloak their madder moments 
in a righteous cause, and that is why 
a S(|uad of English collegians suddenly 
appeared wearing black ties, dress 
shirts and tuxedos on the ski slopes of 
Zurs, Austria. They had banded to- 
gether to re.scue “fallen women,” and a 
ski slope seemed the perfect place. Why 
the tuxedos? To give skiing a much- 
needed touch of elegance. Down the 
mountain they sped like gaunt and gid- 
dy penguins. 

At the bottom they rescued a come- 
ly vacationer, Jacqueline Popper. She 
had not fallen, but any minute, figured 
the collegians, in such cold weather and 
such a skimpy chiffon dress, Jacqueline 
might be frozen sliffer than a Yule log. 



CLAIMING THEY RESCUED HER. COLLEGIANS TOAST MISS POPPER WITH CHAMPAGNE 
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A FIRST LOOK: 



At his Camp David retreat, President 
Eisenhower pursues his favorite sport 
on a unique rour*hoIetOne>}rreen layout 


T he most recently built, and perhaps 
the most interesting, of President 
Eisenhower’s golfing loci is a new four- 
hole pitch-and-putt course which a 
number of his friends have provided 
for him at Camp David, the prc^siden- 
tial weekend retreat in the Catootin 
Mountains of Maryland. Here, a rus- 
tic-type lodge perches atop a ridge. 
There is a terrace in front, and then 
the land slopes quickly down to a small 
clearing that was devised by President 
Roosevelt (F.D.) so that a person loll- 
ing on the terrace could command a 
superb view of the countryside— on a 
clear day, a SO- to 40-mile vista. From 
the terrace to the edge of the wood line, 
the cleared lawn measures about 140 
yards and runs to about the same yard- 
age in width. This is hardly enough 
room for even one good golf hole, but 
Robert Trent Jones, the golf architect 
who was called in, dealt with the spa- 
tial problem with fine imagination. At 
the left of the clearing Jones built an 
Augusta-type green, and then created 
four tees along the right-hand edge — 
the first, 100 yards distant and 15 feet 


above the level of the green; the sec- 
ond, 140 yards distant, 20 feet above; 
the third, 120 yards distant, 20 feet be- 
low: and the fourth, 80 yards distant 
and 1.5 feet below. Carrying his mashie 
and pitching irons, a player hits his 
shot from each of the four tees, in 
counter-clockwise order, then moves 
up to the green to hole out his four 
balls. It offers a splendid variety of 
shots and no confusion in a foursome 
as long as each player uses a clearly 
distinguishable set of balls— like ones 
imprinted with MR. PRESIDENT. 

THE GAME AND THE 
PRESIDENT 

I N Round in Sixfy-Eighl, one of his 
entertaining books mainly but not 
entirely about golf, Henry Longhurst 
(of the London Sunday Timen) records 
a visit he had not long ago with Gene 
Sarazen. In recent years Gene has di- 
vided his energy equally among golf, 
selling precision gears, and farming, 
and after remarking that this diversi- 


fication probably accounts for .Sara- 
zen's wonderful vitality, Longhurst 
proceeds to an adhesive quotation by 
Winston Churchill. The ({uotation 
comes from Churchill’s Painting .4« a 
PaMime and it goc^ like this: “Change 
is the ma.ster key. A man can wear out 
a particular part of his mind by con- 
tinually using it and tiring it, just in 
the same way as he can wear out the 
elbows of his coat. There is, however, 
this difference . . . one cannot mend 
the frayed elbows of a coat by rubbing 
the sleeves or shoulders, but the tired 
parts of the mind can be rested and 
strengthened merely by using the oth- 
er parts.” 

This restorative value is, of course, 
one of the attractions which President 
ELsenhower finds in painting, and in 
his golf as well, another recreation 
potent enough to command a man’s 
full concentration and send him back 
rested and refreshed to tackle the pres- 
sureful problems from which it gave 
him respite. To pursue painting pre- 
sents no true complications for a prime 
minister or a president, but golf re- 
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quires a larger canvas and is, in fact, 
just about the most difficult diversion 
for a chief of state to practice in pri- 
vacy. However, there are solutions and 
the President has arrived at his. When 
he is in Wa.shington, he plays at Burn- 
ing Tree, a secjue-stered course about 
a half hour’s drive from the White 
ilouse, where the members — for the 
most part officials in our own and 
foreign governments — were instructed 
early in the game to respect the Presi- 
dent’s need of privacy, and they have. 
So have the members of the Cherry 
Hills course in Denver, the scene of the 
1938 Open, where the President plays 
on his summer holiday; and likewise 
the members of his third course, the 
famed Augusta National, where he 
takes his spot vacations in the "Little 
White House,” a white frame cottage 
next to Bob .Jones’s and only about 60 
yards from the tee on the redoubtable 
10th. At Augusta, the President usu- 
ally plays the second nine first. 

A president's duties, however, will 
not always let him get away for a 
round of golf, and during the past year 


on his recoveries. As for hus new prac- 
tice course at Camp David (aborc), it 
is, to be sure, a practically perfect so- 
lution for a golfing president. 

Golf has been good for the President, 
and the converse is no less true; he has 
been extremely good for golf. Since 
1913. or ever since Francis Ouimet's 
surprising triumph in the Open cham- 
pionship started to take the curse off 
the game as the affected importation 
of the upper crust, golf has steadily be- 
come a more and more democratic and 
popular pastime. Today it is as all- 
strata in its following as fishing, and if 
anything, the driving range may have 
even replaced the pool room. At the 
same time, until President Eisenhower 
took office, wearing his scorecard on 
his sleeve, golfers remained somewhat 
suspect in the eyes of many of their 
countrymen who persisted in viewing 
the breed as die-hard Tories who, if 
you didn’t keep a watchful eye on 
them, would astk for a finger howl at a 
hamburgstand, and in French. "Before 
Ike came in,” a New York enthusiast 
recently confessed, “every time I car- 
ried my golf hag down to Grand Cen- 
tral and boarded a train for a golfing 
weekend, I could count on running into 
disaf>proving faces and at least one slur 
carefully delivered so that I could over- 
hear it— you know, something like, 
‘Don’t strain yourself, Reginald.’ Now 
it’s all changed. Strangers look at me 
as if I were a member of the 4-H Club. 
And when they speak to me, they give 
me the warm smile and a cheery word 
like. 'Looks like a grand weekend to get 
out of doors.’ All of a sudden. I’m on 
the same level with the Fourth of July 
and Mom’s Apple Pie, and I like it.” 


a number of his friends, realizing the 
great therapeutic that hitting a few 
shots is for him, have acted to equip 
him with some backyard facilities. The 
next time you are in Washington, if 
you walk along the western border of 
the South Lawn of the White House 
and peer through the iron fence, you 
will notice a small putting green. (You 
really can’t miss it, for though the Hag 
is an inconspicuous dark gray, the pin 
is striped red and white, t The green 
was the gift of the U.S. Golf As.socia- 
tion and was built by Alexander Rad- 
ko, the director of the northeastern 
office of the USGA’s Green Section. It 
is some 3,000 square feet in area, about 
half the size of an ordinary green, and 
the grass is a polycros.s creeping bent, 
a strain developed by Prof. H. S. Mus- 
ser of Penn State where Milton Ei.sen- 
hower is president. The turf was trans- 
planted from the nursery of the Arono- 
mink Golf Club, near Philadelphia, and 
the whole job of construction ran to 
$1,300, including the shallow trap that 
the President asked Mr. Radko to cut 
behind the green so that he could work 
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THE BOXING MONOPOLY 
PUTS ON THE SQUEEZE 


An intlepcndent manajier who develops a niM>d fijihier must “cut up” his Ivoy 
<»r lose him — or both. In this article three “original” manatiers — Howard 
Frazier. Charles Caustin and Donald Ueltman — tell how they were frozen ou* 


F lldM llu‘ Mar(|ui.s of (iueensberry 
to the Golden (iloves, tlie sport of 
boxitiK has enjoyed some highly re- 
spected and rt'spectable sponsorship. 
And why shouldn't it? It is a natural 
sport: the joke about the brand-new- 
father arriving at the cribsich* with a 
pair of boxing gloves is a caricature 
foundetl on recognizable truth. The ex- 
ploits of a Babe Ruth or a Red Grange 
have their enduring greatness, but 
it ha.s always been — until lately— the 
heavyweight bo.xing champion who 
wore a uniejue glory, who somehow- 
stood above the leaders of all .sports as 
the champioti of champions. The old 
names come easily to memory: .John U. 
Sullivan. Jim Corbett, Bob Fitzsim- 
mons, Jim Jeffries, Jack Johnson. Jess 
Willard, Jack Dempsey, (iene Tun- 
ney, Joe Louis. They were household 
names, folk-heroes. 

Yet today, when T\’ has made box- 
ing a truly national spectator sport 
and a pair of fairly good miildleweights 
have an audience a hundred times the 
capacity of Boyle’s Tliirty Acres, box- 
ing is immersed in scandal. 

La.st weeks Sports Ii.lustr.atkd 
showed how leaders of the Internation- 
al Boxing Club, which controls the 
leading arenas and fighters, and the 
underworld l»oxing syndicate headed 
by killer and Imodium Frank Carbo, 
work together to flominate the sport. 
It was seen that James I). N'orris, pres- 
ident of the IBC, has close personal 
ties with members of the underworld, 
including Carbo. and that a l)oxer 
lacking sponsorship from the “inside” 
finds it hard to get matcht*s in IBC 
arenas or with affiliated promoters. 

The question remains : how l horougli 
is this control? Suppose, for instance, 
that one of this year’s CYO tourna- 
ments or the Gol<Ien Gloves produces 
a boy with the makings of greatness. 
Suppose that he is a boy of high per- 
sonal morality and that, having heard 
of the influence's at work in profession- 
al boxing, he is determined to avoid 
them and yet reach the top. What 


chance (lot's he have? Tlic answer is that 
the odds arc 100 to 1 against him. 

Tills situation could not have devel- 
oped without the cooperation of James 
D. Norris, nor could it survive except 
with his approval. But this is not sur- 
prising. Norris, who has had a life-long 
predilection for the company of hood- 
lums, could hardly have been shocked 
to fiiul some of these er.stwhile friends 
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“culting-in” on fight(*r.«! and freezing- 
out their legitimate managers. For 
N'orris— although he claims that he 
never has managed any fighter- had 
done the same thing himself, and evi- 
dently learned the technique early. 

To show how the freeze-out works, 
and why even the best intentioned 
managers can not ordinarily survive 
except by submitting to N'orris and his 
friends, we will examine this week the 
case histories of three managers. Their 
experiences are typical of many others. 
Kach has given SI a .signed and sworn 
statement that what he .says is true. 
The first example, w hich dates N'orris' 
propensity for “acciuiring” fighters long 
before the IBC was born, is the short, 
sad story of Charles H. Caustin: 

“I wa.s born and raised in St. 
Charles, 111. and have lived here all my 
life. I'm a ma.son contractor. I start- 
ed lioxing when I wa.s about 15, and 
have been monkeying around with the 
gloves ever since. About 15)25 I started 
an outdoor gym in St. Charles. Buys 
and young men used to flock to It from 
miles around. They’d hang around and 
watch the boxing in the ring. If I saw 
a boy there just watching. I'd say, 
‘What are you doing there?’ He’d say, 
■Just looking.’ Then I’d ask, "Do you 
want to learn to box?’ 

“If he said yes, I'd tell him, ‘Well, 


go down to lh«' liasement and «-liange. 
You’ll find some spare equipment.’ 
When the hoy <’ame back up, he'd get a 
chance to sjiar. The best thing about il 
was I never charged a fee. This was my 
liohliy — and the lioys enjoyed it loo. 

"One day in the early 1930s I no- 
li(-ed a hoy with a pretty good liuild 
hanging around, watching what went 
on. I asked him the usual question, 
and he said he’d like to learn to box. 
Hi.s name was Bill Treesi and he was 
aliout IX. He had some natural talents, 
hut h«- didn’t know how to handle him- 
.self. I even had to show Bill how- to 
guard himself in the ring, and how to 
use his feet and fists. He was a slow 
learner, but iiste-Ady one. Heh-ad a good 
punch, both a straight right and a left 
hook, and I taught him how- to use 
them for knockouts. Hill won the mid- 
dleweight title in the Golden Gloves 
the same year Joe Louis won the light 
heavyweiglu. 

“.After the Golden Gloves. Bill 
wanted to turn pro and get me to acl 
as his manager. We never signed a 
fighler-manag(T contract because he 
was still under age. I’d hrnught him 
along from the start, .so I told him that 
if he played fair with me, I'd play fair 
with him. I was Bill’s manager for over 
a year, and he made good progre.ss. . . . 
The only trouble was that Bill did too 
well. He never lost a fight under me, 
and other people began wanting him 
bad enough to steal him. 

A BIGCER MANAGER 

“Jim Xorri.s Jr. .saw how good Bill 
was getting, especially when he did .so 
well in licking Johnny Long. .N'orris 
got in touch with Bill, said he’d like to 
take Bill over, and handed Bill a small 
sum to give to me. . . . Bill came right 
out to my house in St. Charles with 
the money and said: ‘Jim N'orris told 
me I couldn't fight in the Chicago 
Stadium unless I got a bigger manager.' 
N'orris controlled the Stadium. Bill 
thought that going to N'orris was the 
fastest way for him to gel to the top, 
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JOHNNY BRATTON <LEFT> ON HIS WAY TO TKO OVER JOE MICELI 


GEORGE JOHNSON <RIGHT> SMASHES MOSES WARD TO CANVAS 


and wanted to do il. So I had to let 
him go. 

“Al)out the only thing I could have 
done was sue N’orris for the time and 
out-of-pocket expense I’d had in de- 
veloping Bill. But I didn’t sue Norris. 
I didn’t have a contract with Bill, so I 
knew it wouldn’t do any good, and 
anyway I don’t have the money to 
fight a rich man like Norris. If Norris 
made any money out of Bill Tn'e.st, it 
was more than I ever did.” 

As a matter of fact, Norris didn’t. 
Sig Hart, old-time boxer and manager, 
in a sworn .statement to SI. .said: ”. • . 
Jirn asked me to serve as Treest’s man- 
ager of record, and I did. . . . Trecst 
did lairiy weW as a fighter, but never 
got near big money. . . . The top 
'Freest ever got for any one fight was 
around $1,000. ... I'd offer Jim his 
cut of my share as Treest’s manager, 
and with a gesture pushing it away, 
Jim would say, ‘Aw, wait until he gets 
to real money!’ This was before Jim 
changed and began grabbing every 
penny he could.” 

Bill Treesi is a barber now, living in 
the little town of Tempe, .^rixona. He 
has no particular regrets about his ring 
days, and still thinks well of Norris. 
The following is from his sworn state- 
ment: “I started as a profes-sional with 
a manager named Charlie Caustin, of 
St. Charles, III. I had.seven professional 
bouts under him, and won them all. 
but the most I made from any of 
them was $30. 

“I’d go to the Trafton gym in Chi- 


cago to train and one day while there I 
was called to a hotel at Randolph and 
Clark Streets— I think it wa.s the Mor- 
rison or the Sherman — where I met 
Jim Norris Jr. He told me he'd like for 
me to come with them and sign with 
him and Sig Hart. . . . 

“I accepted the offer because Caus- 
tin couldn’t get me better fights and 
it appeared someone was keeping us out 
of the Chicago Stadium, where the big 
fights were. I hated to leave Caustin. 

”. . . From then on I started getting 
some fights in the Chicago Stadi- 
um Jim Norris Jr. and Sig Hart 

were entitled to 50^ of my purses but 
ditln’t take anything until I started 
making good money. . . .” 

HOW CHAMPIONS ARE MADE 

Our next example is the story of 
Johnny Bratton — a story that tells a 
good deal about how champions are 
made these days. The quotations that 
follow are from the sworn statement of 
Howard Frazier, his former manager: 

“I’ve been interested in boxing all 
my life. I fought a hit myself in Chi- 
cago gyms. When I was about I be- 
came very active in helping fighters. 
I was part working, part managing. 
There was a very scrappy little boy 
named .\lvin (Jomez I picked up in a 
gym. He had been a sick kid, had no 
place to live, was sleeping in the gym, 
never even had new gloves or a new 
pair of trunks— just worked in hand- 
me-downs. I developed Gomez into a 
pretty good fighter with the help of 


Larry Amadee, who used to be a.ssisl- 
ant trainer to Joe Louis. After 1 started 
with Gomez, I picked up some other 
good fighters. At one time I managed 
10 boys at once. About 1941 a fine- 
looking kid of 1 3 began hanging around 
Eddie Nichols' gym on the Chicago 
South Side. He weighed only about 112 
pounds, and Gomez was the first to 
point him out to me — Gomez told me 
his name was Joiiimy Bratton. That’s 
when we started developing Johnny. 
He was fighting southpaw. So we con- 
verted him over because it’s hard for a 
lefty to get fights— nobody wants to 
fight a southpaw. 

‘‘Johnny’s first important fights 
were in the Golden Gloves. In 1944 be 
turned pro and signed his first contract 
with me. He was Id, so his parents 
signed too. We signed right in Johnny’s 
home, where his folks still live, at 322 
Garfield Boulevard, Chicago. Johnny 
moved up steadily in the late 194(>s. 
He wa.s an expensive fighter — he liked 
to live high, and I carried a trainer 
everywhere we went, along with a 
companion for Johnny, a sparring 
partner and a chauffeur. We’d train in 
places like Hot Springs, French Lick, 
New Orleans, and Pleasantville, N.J. 
We always went to camp to train. That 
costs money. 

"But we began to make big money 
too. Johnny fought a lot of top names 
— Ike Williams, Willie Joyce, Morrie 
Reif, Danny Kapilow, Gene Burton, 
Bernard Docusen, Sammy Angott. The 
continued on next page 
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BOXING cotiliiiiu d from pinjr J'> 

purst^ ran from $1(1,000 to $:’(l,0i)0. In 
1948 and 1949 Johnny was considered 
the hottest fiRhler in the Midwest. 

"This is when the International Box- 
ing Club was organizing, and all the 
spring and summer of 1949 they were 
moving into high gear. At the time the 
IBC wa.s sponsoring its first tieavy- 
weight championship bout, the rharik>s- 
Walcott fight in June 1949. .lohtiny 
was often at both camps. And IRC 
people began talking to Johnny there. 


“The year before, Johnny had turned 
21, which meant tliat our old contract, 
with his parents as guardians signing 
with him, had expired. We wen* so 
close, arid I had .so much confidence in 
Johnny, that it was about six months 
before we ever signed our new contract. 
But we did sign it. and the new con- 
tract was deposited with tin* Illinois 
State Boxing Commission. 

"Afti-r you <lef»osit a contract, the 
commission usually calls you and the 
lighter, and anyone else involved, be- 
fore it. They read the cotitract to each 


party, and then if you acknowledge 
everything in the contract, the fighter 
and manager both initial it and the 
commission appr(tve.s it. I had deposit- 
ed my new contract with Johnny at the 
commission, but we hadn’t got around 
to having it approved. That didn't 
bother me, because I never had an idea 
of any complication. 

"Somehow the IBC got wind of the 
fact ilmt the new contract had not 
been ap[)roved, and somebody pointed 
out to Johimy that he could .sign for 
bis own fights without my knowing 
about it. This was all happening be- 
hind my back during and after the 
Charles-Walcott training period. 

"Then in September 1949. Johnny- 
fought Chuck Taylor at Chicago’s 
.Marigold Cardens. Johnny looked like 
a world beater while he knocked Taylor 
out in two rounds. I was so happy I 
was walking on the ceiling. .lohnny 
and 1 had always gone together to 
my hou.se, either .Johnny driving me 
nr me driving Johnny, after every Chi- 
cago fight he'd ever had. .\nd his fam- 
ily always came to my house, because 
they knew that was where we’d all 
get logeilier. 

JOHNNY DROVE BY 

“The night he kayoed Taylor. John- 
ny drove me to the fight. .After he show- 
ered and dressed, I was waiting in front 
of the Marigold Cardens at the .same 
place I always waited for him when he 
fought there. I saw Johnny drive by in 
his car. He looked at me and went on. 
We u.sed to play joke.s on each other 
sometimes, and I figured this was one 
of Johiiny’.s jokes, that he’d go around 
the block and then pick me up. But 
after I’d stood there 40 minute.s, I de- 
cided this was no joke and look a taxi 
home, r thought Johnny’d be at my 
house, but he wasn't. So I phoned his 
mollier. and he wasn’t there. 

"Next morning I got word through 
the grapevine that the IBC had signed 
Johnny to fight Ike Williams. It wa.s 
the first I’d ever heard of thi.s. Before 
I even had a chance to protest about 
IBC’s signing Johnny without even in- 
forming me, they began to set up their 
first Chicago indoor promotion : Johnny 
to fight Beau Jack. So within six days 
of Johnny’s beating Taylor, the IBC 
had him signed for both Beau Jack and 
Williams— the Beau Jack fight to he 
within two weeks. The IBC wanted to 
get in bu.siness fast in Chicago, they 
had no attraction, and they made me 
the goat. 

“1 phoned Truman Gibson Jr., then 
as now a key figure in the IBC. When 
continued on pmje 4.? 


BILL TREEST: ONE OF JIM’S BOYS 








Among the first fighters managed by 
James 1). Norris Jr., who now says he 
never managed" any, was Bill Trecst. 
Charles Caustin, left in picture at top, 
discovered Treest {third from left). 
When the young hcaN'j’weight began 
to attract attention, Norris took him 
over {clippiny, right). He had the 
glamour picture above made while 
fighting for Norris; today he works 
as a barber in Temj>e, .Ariz. {right). 
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What the 


MERCHANTS 3ay: 


"A great big thanks f«>r tl»' ailvanrr infonnatiim sent 
to us on fashions |)lanii('4i ft)r SPORTS 11. LI S- 
TH M'K-l). 1 l•ollnt ituself as u very lui ky chartiT suh- 
scriln'r (uiuler the nanu- of Mrs. 0. 1). Patrick i." 

ICli/al'ctlj Patrick. Fashion (a)or«litialor 
L. S. .V^HKs. Indianapolis 

"We were most pleased ^ ith your sport jacket |)resen- 
lalion. in hoth its appearance atnl results. \\ e ha<l sort 
of a sport jacket week here at that lime with displays 
all o\er. as well as copies of SPORTS ILIA STRATF.l) 
spread around the store. There was consiflerahle ac* 
tivitv on the sales of the coats, a good many of them 
(lefinitely attributable to ihe.'^PORTS II. 1. 1 STRATKI) 
stor\ . e want Iti thank you f(»r \ our cooperation with 
us in our industry . Its aei«‘plan<'e hiTe has been eveep- 
lional. and I'm sure that's been nalion-'vid<’. " 

J. C. MacNeil 
MvcNeiLii Moore, Milwauk«*e 

"I subscribed persenolly to SPOR I S II. 1. 1 S TRATKI) 
at the outset. Now I'm finding SPORTS ILI.LS- 
TRATKI) more and more interesting since it has be- 
come a real point of contact between me and my 11- 
and lt)-\ear-old s«iris who. like mvself. are avid sport- 
fans. M\ congratulations to SPORTS ILI.l STIiATl.D 
on the job it's doing.” 

Arthur -Madison. A ice Presi4lent 
Jli.ILS GvRKiNCKKt.. Washington. I). (!. 
"I can't give SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ony criticisms. 
I can just sa\ that I enjoy ea^ b issue. I ve beard many 
favoral>lr eoiiiments from both business and social 
contacts. an<l know thev look forward to each new 
issue as I do, The printi-d material y4>u've sent to us 
here at Thalhimers has been a big help to us in setting 
up our displays.” 

W . Norris llollingsworlli. Display Director 
Tt! \Ltii.\iKKS. Richnunul. \'a. 

"Orchids to all of you at SP(.)RTS II. 1. 1 STiLA IKD! 
Aoii'rc doing a w<mderful selling job for the stores! 
We always look forward to receiving your very news- 
filled messages.” 

Irene Bender. Puhlieity Director 
AsxtctATKi) Mkucii \m>IsIN(; ('.okp.. N’ew York 

"Everybody in town turned out to s4“«‘ our SPORTS 
I I.I.l STR.ATKD window this wei-k. Tlie whobi 
SPORTS II.KI STRATKI) prom*)tion js a tremendous 
success.” 

Kleanor Lyons, AcKertising Director 
Roos RhoTIIKRS. San Francisco 

"Never before has a new puhlication seemed so <-er- 
tain of winning o\ernight the hearts of a whide nation. 
The only wonder is that we did so long without a 

SPORTS ILI.L STRATKD.” 

\V.ALi..Acn's, .New York 


"Sports ore for women os well os men, and I like the 
way you reiver hoth. Your magazine helps women to 
be belter informed not only on sports, but the whole 
life that surround.s them. Sportswear is the fastest 
growing group of departments in every store, I know 
that we here at Halle's are grateful for anything tliat 
calls attention to the pla<'i*s ami occasions on w hit'll 
Sportswear is worn. SPORT.'' ll.Ll STR A'lT.I) docs 
both beaiitifullv." 

Marjorie Reich. Fashion Director 
lhLI.E BkoTUKKS. (dexeland 

"We hod another promotion on at the lime and cus- 
tomers jiaid more attention to tlie SPORTS ILLLS- 
TRATLl) material than to ours. I tliiiik your magazine 
is gri-al. 1 keep learning thing? from it," 

Kenneth K. Osinan. .''ales Manager 
O. \ (). SlHiKTINt. (imins. Rocliesler, Minn. 

"I guess it's pretty obvious why we lie in with 
.''PORTS II.l.l.S TR ATKI). W e gitt a lot of response 
• m the first Pedwin ad. ami lia\e <lone ju-l as well on 
tlie curnuifly ad\iTtise<l model. W ilh «»ur wimlow dis- 
play and tliis .slnie with a copy of SPORTS ILI.LIS- 
TR.ATLD. W4'‘\e soltl them all and had to re-order. 

I his lime I re-ordered in a<]\an( 4‘ so I wouUln’t be 
sofd out again! SPORTS ILI.LSTHATKD is really 
doing a job for me." 

Kd Murray. Men's Shoe Buyer 
Stone Shoe Store, Cleveland 

"You hove started what we sportsmen have needed 
for a \<‘ry long lime. And every copy is even belter 
tlian the [irevious issue." 

Frank W\ \ ogt. Owner 
\ oi.T Bros. Sporting Goods, LRingham, Hi. 

"This magazine fills a definite need. Most young ex- 
ecutives like sports, a good many of them being former 
alhb’les in colleg«‘. Their need to maintain that interest 
i- filled completely by this maga/ine. Not only docs 
SPORTS ILLl'STR A'fLI) appeal lt> men, but 1 notice 
the feminine m<-nibers of the liousi-liold also enjoy it.” 

John F. (dick, (General Manager 
.1. W. Robinson Co.. Beverly Hills 

"I enjoy SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ami believe it fills u 
real gap wbi<'li has existr<l in the recording of sports 
events in ttiis country. .As a duck shooter. I particu- 
larly enjoyed the colored prints of .American game 
birds you carried in SPORTS ILLISTR.ATED. 1 be- 
lieve many of your readers, like myself, would ajiprc- 
riale y*)Ur including colored prints on Lpland game in 
the same beautiful style you did tlie ducks.'* 

John T. Pirie Jr.. President 
C.ARSON PiitiE Scott. Chicago 

SPORTS 


W. W. Holman. Advertising Director. SPORTS 1 LLUSTRATED, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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START THEM YOUNG 


Free instruclion combined with deep powder snow has produced 
a crop of cominjj chuinpions in the West’s small mountain towns 


by WOLFGANG LERT 


W ESTKRN SKIKKS. led by boy won- 
ders like Jimmy HeuKu w-ho Won 
the Mummotl) Mountain junior slalom 
attainsi IT-year-old rivals last seascsn, 
are ihrealeniiiK. once again, to domi- 
nate the nation’s important ski meets. 
During i he last 2U years, the top places 
in American downhill andslalom racing 
have alternated between East and 
West. In the early ':bts— the age of the 
great Dartmouth teams — the East was 


leader and instructor. Then the West 
caught up and finally forged ahead on 
tile victories of a group of racers cen- 
tered around the Salt Lake area. Dur- 
ing the past few years the Easterners 
moved back into the lead, winning 
most of the big races and most of the 
places on our national teams. But while 
the Easterners domijialed the l)ig- 
time race circuit, the Westerners were 
concentrating on the Junior competi- 


tions. Now, with the Juniors growing up, 
the West is again ready to challenge 
for highest honors. 

Behind this resurgence of Western 
competitive skiing lies a strenuous 
effort 1<» imjirove all phase.s of Junior 
skiing. The job is being handled by 
many different groups working at 
many different levels. In the bigger 
cities, from Vancouver. B.C. in the 
north to Los Angeles in the south, 
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PEEWEE ACE .liiiimv JltniKii, ll-yKjT- 
(ild sliilom champion from Tahoe City, 
Caiif., dips sh<iul(ier, siams thrnuKh tjiitc. 


tlieae efforts have taken the form of 
frtH* ski schools. Some of the oldest and 
best-established of these, such as those 
of the /)e»i’rc{ .Veu's in Salt Lake City or 
of the Seattle Tinicn and the Seattle 
Ponl-lHlcUigenccT, turn out thousands 
of younK skiers a year. These mass in- 
struction programs in the bigger cities 
perform a valual)le function by broad- 
ening the base of skiing, but they can 
rarely be expected to turn out hot jiew 
racers. The real breeding place for fu- 
ture Kanoncn is the small town — the 
small town in the mountains where 


skiing is a part of everyday life, where 
the local ski team can provide a logical 
outlet for community enterprise and 
community pride. 

Several such small towns in the West 
have <lone a great deal to start the pen- 
dulum of national skiing supremacy 
swinging westward again. Foremost 
among them is Steamboat Spring.s, 
C'ol. Though Steami)oat ha.s it.s share 
of Colorado's Huffy powder snow, plus 
a community-owned chair lift, a iiig 
jumping hill, and one of the rootingesl- 
tootingest ski carnivals held anywhere, 
few ski vacationers will travel far to 
get there. Tourists prefer the longer 
runs and brighter lights of the l)ig re- 
.sorts. On the other haiul, the products 
of Steamboat’s Junior ski program 
travel far and wide, returning with a 
profusion of ski-racing silverware all 
out of proportion to their numbers. 

A STAGGERING CONTRIBUTION 

Skipping over the old-timer.s an<l 
concentrating solely on young skiers 
now in competition, Steamboat’s con- 
tribution to America's corps of top 
racers is quite staggering. Better than 
20' ; of last year’s FIS World Cham- 
pionship squad got its start in this 
little town of 1,700 people. Katy Ro- 
dolph, 24. has ranked a.s one of our 
leading woman skiers for the pa.st four 
years. Marvin Crawford, considered 
theout.standing four-way man in inter- 
colU‘giate skiing last year, was the 
highest-ranking American in the Xor- 
dic Combined at the world champion- 
.shijis in Sweden. The Wegeman broth- 
ers, Paul and Keith, have represented 
the U.S. in 01ymj)ic and FIS competi- 
tions, with Keith consistently making 
the best showing of any American 
jumper during the last two world 
meets. Gladys iSkeeten Werner ami 
her 18-year-old brother Bud joined 
our FIS squad last year. Both of them 
had won our. I unior National Combined 
titles, both gave good accounts of 
themselves in tough European rac<*s 
last winter, and both bear careful 
watching among the aspirants for the 
U.S. Winter Olympics team. 

A great deal of credit for the achieve- 
ments of Steamlioat's young skiers 
must g«> to the town’s sensible ski pro- 
gram, and to the outstanding coaches 
who have administered it. Skiing is 
part of the Steamboat Springs school 
curriculum. Every child may take part 
in the afternoon ski lessons, but they 
are not compulsory. Nor is the program 
oriented purely toward the creation of 
competitive skiers. On the contrary, 
the instructors realize that only a mi- 
nority of youngsters have the ability 


and emotional make-up to become 
racers. 

The program therefore Is designed 
to give fun and exercise, and a well- 
rounded skiing background to the 
greati'st possible number of children. 
But Steamboat ba.s been singularly 
fortunate in attracting the kind of ski 
coach wlio can inspire the talented 
junior to real achievement. The pres- 
ent coach is llu* widely respected Gor- 
dy Wren — not only one of our great- 
est ski jumpers and rai-ers but. like his 
predecessor, the late .\1 Wegeman, a 
true teacher who molds his charges 
not only into good skiers but also into 
good sportsmen and women, 

Steamboat Springs’ advantages, 
however, are not uni(|Ue. McCall, Ida- 
ho is another example of a ski-minded 
small town with a Junior-minded ski 
coach. The coach Is Corey Engen, a 
four-event ace in his competitive days. 
His material tneludes almo.st every Mc- 
Call kid, from lo<ldlers on up to high- 
flying Juniors. Tlie results: a ra.sh of 
McCall successes in Junior competi- 
tion, highlighted by Frank Brown’s 
victory in the National Junior Down- 
roiitiniiiil on next page 



scHOOECiRL SKIER in Steamboat 
Springs, Col. wears her ski togs to class. 
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SNOW BUNNIES GET FREE INSTRUCTION IN SEATTLE ‘TIMES' WEEKEND SKI SCHOOL 


SKIING cinitinued front jnujv 

hill Championships and his suhspqupnt 
invitation to the recent Olympic train- 
ing camp at Sun Valley. 

In California. Mammoth Mountain 
in the High Sierra has become the Jun- 
ior hot .spot, with the I>ake Tahoe area 
running a good second. The man who 
builds the bumps at Mammoth and 
chases his Juniors over them is Dave 
McCoy. The record speaks well for the 
value of his coaching method.s. Char- 
lotte Zumstein Rogers, Dennis Osborn. 



MAN IN MUDDLE in Desefft ski school 
finds skis on wrong side of the slalom gain. 


and Kenny Lloyd are all Mammoth 
kid-s who have made a name In the 
big races. And last year Mammoth 
came up with Bob and Jill Kinmont, 
the brother-sister team that stepped 
right in and filled the gap left Ijy 
Bud and Skocter Werner. Bob Kin- 
mont won the hoy.s’ National Junior 
Slalom Championships while .sister Jill 
Kinmont went him one better, tak- 
ing both the .Junior and Senior wom- 
en’s slalom titles and winding up a 
.sea.son rich in prizes by gaining the 
.\ndrea Mead Lawrence award a.s the 



FUTURE CHAMPION in Aspcn. Cot. 
uses snow plow for slow, careful descent. 


outstanding girl skier in the country. 

Most of these young skiers have now 
left the Junior ranks and Joined the 
big leagues of ski racing. Bui their 
successors, the kids with whom they 
used to play, already are carving tracks 
on the very same hills. As the Junior 
season advances to its clima.x — the Na- 
tionals at Whilefish, Mont., March 
■1 6, and the American Legion Western 
States at Sun Valley, April 2 -:l— keep 
your eyes open for these kid.s from the 
small towns. They will be the big 
names of skiing tomorrow. e 



OLYMPIC HOPEFULS Hud and Sheet cr 
Werner learned to ski in Steamboat Springs. 
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MOTOR SPORTS 



WANT TO TRY 
A ROAD TEST? 


I( sounds like fun — but in (he touchy sports car world 
that new model may be hot in more ways than one 

by JOHN BENTLEY 


Y i'U lucky Kuy!” said an enthusiast 
friend recently. “Every week some- 
body lends you a different sports car to 
test and you just breeze out and have 
fun. What a life!” 

A pleasant thouRht, except that road 
tests aren’t the picnic they may seem 
to he — not by a dozen downshifts. For 
one thing, you can’t win. In the whim- 
sical kingdom of p]uropean car imports 
with its touchy rivalries, the automo- 
tive writer is a .sitting duck for broad- 
sides from all directions. Praise a new 
model and .someone Is .sure to crab: 
"Isn’t there anythimj wrong wdth that 
crate?” Criticize it, and the distributor 
out in California photies you at mid- 
night. “Whaddaya mean,” he snarls, 
■'writing that lousy article?” 

FACT, NOT OPINION 

The main thing to remember is that 
the average road test is not a laborato- 
ry report prepared for the critical re- 
view of a board of scientists. Its prime 
purpose is to give readers an honest but 
simplified account of what they may 
expect from a given car, within the 
scope of the particular purpose for 
which that car is intended. Road tests 
are not a matter of opinion but of fact. 
The test driver is like the juryman at a 
trial: his verdict can only be based on 
practical evidence supplied by the car 
under test, not on the manufacturer’s 
claims, .\fter all, what the test reveals 
can just as well happen to a purchaser. 
It’s the dealer’s job to make sure that 
the car is properly tuned. If he fails, 
it’s a reflection on his service facilities. 

Obviously, a road test is hard on 
any car, since its object is to learn ex- 
actly what it will do with no punches 
pulled. A test to jar your sensitive in- 
stincts, for instance, is acceleration 
from a standstill to various speeds 
against the slop watch. An assistant 
holds the watch and calls out: “One — 
two— three— On the word “Go!” the 
clutch slams in, the car takes off with 
squealing tires, the engine winds up to 


peak rpm while the driver crash-shifts 
upward into second or third gear. The 
instant the speedometer reaches the 
required figure the driver calls out: 
“Xow!” and the assistant stops the 
watch. An average of three runs gives 
a fair idea of pickup. 

Braking from various speed.s to a full 
stop is another strenuous maneuver, 
hard on lire treads. A simple method, 
which any driver can use. is to stretch 
a broad white tape acro.ss a road with 
a good, paved surface. .\s the front 
wheels run over the tape you mash 
down the brake pedal, keeping a firm 
grip on the steering wheel. If a brake 
shoe grabs, the car will try to slew crab- 
wise across the road. Assuming it main- 
tains a straight path, you then run a 
tape mea.sure from the braking point 
to the front wheel hubs. A more scien- 
tific method is to measure the percent- 
age of braking efficiency against a giv- 
en percentage of pedal pressure deter- 
mined in pounds. However, what the 
average reader wants to know is how 
quickly a car will stop: and despite the 



percentage of error in human reaction, 
the good old tape measure remains a 
dependable expression of just that. 

This is all very fine, but how do you 
know the speedometer is correct? As- 
suming the tires are inflated to speci- 
fied pressures (an important factor), 
you can check the speedometer against 
the tachometer, which is usually far 
more accurate. Here some simple math- 
ematics enters the picture. It is first 
necessary to compute exactly how- 


many miles per hour per 1,000 rpm are 
obtainable in each gear. Supposing top 
gear ratio provides for '20 mph per 
1,000 rpm. and at 2,000 rpm the speed- 
ometer registers 45 mph, you may rea- 
sonably assume that it is 12^'J fast at 
that speed. However, sinee the tach- 
ometer might also be off, you can 
check it beforehand against the elec- 
tric tachometer on a road-wheel dy- 
namometer. A simpler approach to 
the whole problem is a fifth-wheel 
speedometer trailing Itehind tlie car, 
but it, too, is .subject to slip and there- 
fore to some error. 

A GOOD RUN WILL TELL 

Generally speaking, centrifugal 
force tends to increase tire diameter by 
about four per cent at high speeds, but 
some of this gain is offset by wheel slip 
resulting from inequalities and bumps 
in the road. 

Maximum speed is a matter of locale 
and police cooperation: but if you enter 
a straight and level half-mile at 50 mph 
in high gear, you’ll have a pretty good 
idea of what the car will do flat out — 
with or without a stop watch. 

For the rest , a good 1 00-mile run un- 
'der average highway traffic conditions 
'will do more to reveal the various 
quirks in a test car’s personality than 
a battery of scientific instruments. 
How does it ride and steer? How ma- 
neuverable is it? How well does it tack- 
le corners and hills? Is the driver still 
comfortable and rela.xed after, say, an 
hour at the wheel? Are there any tiring 
mechanical noises or uncalled-for rat- 
tles in the hodyw'ork? What is the op- 
timum cruising speed at which the 
engine seems happiest? 

The test driver’s job is to act as 
proxy for the average reader who might 
find it difficult to call on a dozen dif- 
ferent dealers and ask each of them: 
"Can you lend me a Cugar 1500 for a 
100-mile run?” True, your pal George 
may own one of these jobs, but his 
opinion is bound to be biased. 
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A PLACE TO BE 


COLOR PHOTO BY JOSEF MUENCH 


WINTER WASSAILLAND 


From snowplanes in Wyoming to buHalo-sli 
this year are offering skiers more than 


T mk gentleman across the page is sur- 
veying the metropolis of Jackson 
Hole which looks peaceful enough from 
here. Decorum, however, departs with 
the summer tourists, and once the 
white is on the ground, the woolly 
Wyoming citizens haul out their snow 
planes, wingless, wintery counterparts 
of the Florida air boat that buzz over 
the snow banks at better than 60 
m.p.h. What you can do in a snow 
plane is tour Yellowstone Park after 
the roads are closed, play follow the 
leader, or chase coyotes. Other sports, 
meanwhile, buzz up to Snake River 
and snowshoe along the banks to cast 
flies in the fast-running water for 
whiteflsh. Less dauntless types insist 
you can find all the whiteflsh a man 
could desire in Lindy’s window, but 
the Wyoming winter brand strike hard 



in parties in the Laurentians, resorts 
ever before — including even skiing 


and wiggle strenuously, trying to stay 
not only alive but warm. If you clean 
them as they are landed they won't 
freeze solid. If you aren't a fish, better 
carry a flask. 

Western Air Lines will fetch you to 
Jackson Hole via Salt Lake City, or 
the Union Pacific runs a.s near as Vic- 
tor, Idaho, which is as near as 26 miles. 
A ski lift, in case you are a run-of- 
the-mill winter sportsman, takes off 
from the end of a street in Jackson. 
There’s a small hotel called the Wort 
in town which suffers an excellent rep- 
utation, has a bar embedded with 
$1,600 worth of silver dollars, and 
you’ll break a nail before you’ll reduce 
the figure. 

For anyone who wants to ride the 
slats by day and hit the skids at night 
there is skiing in the Reno Snow Bowl 
and the Las Vegas roulette bowl, just a 
short schuss from the gaming tables. 
Reno’s Snow Bowl spreads north of 
Lake Tahoe and covers Mount Rose 
Bowl and Slide Mountain, 10,775 feet 
and 9,720 feet respectively. It snowed 
in dow'ntown Las Vegas when I was out 
there a few days back, cau.sing the local 
publicity department to issue a special 
pronunciamento headed "We Goofed.” 
Actually, the snow went all but un- 
noticed since ver>’ few visitors out 
there ever get outdoors. 

Winter sports are somewhat more 
conventional over at Sun Valley, prob- 
ably the only ski resort in the world 
where you are advised to bring a bath- 
ing suit. After a day making sitzmarks 
on the surrounding Sawtooth Moun- 
tains, skiers can soak out the kinks in a 
pair of outdoor pools, screened from the 
winds and heated to bathtub tempera- 
ture. The Valley also fends off frostbite 
with a string of Hot Potato Huts (this 
is Idaho), and bowls of chili served at 


by HORACE SUTTON 


the Roundhouse on the shoulder of 
Baldy Mountain, 3,000 feet above the 
valley floor. The bars serve (/Im/mcc/m, 
hot and spiced, in porcelain mugs, and 
if that doesn’t do it, try a Schuss- 
boomer’s Delight, guaranteed to thaw 
out the Abominable Snowman. 

There is bowling, dancing, movies, 
and schussboomer-imbibing after dark 
right at the main cantonment, but ad- 
venturers can take out by sleigh for a 
two-mile drive to Trail Creek Cabin. 
For five fish in .supplement of the regu- 
lar daily tab, there is a Basque dinner, 
with wine, song, and general was.sail. 

Much of the same type of excursion 
is run off in the snow banks of the 
Laurenlian Mountains where you can 
ski in French without having to high- 
tail it for Chamonix. Once a week, the 
Laurentide Inn at Ste. Agathe des 
Montes rents a hilltop chalet, covers 
the floor with buffalo hides, and invites 
the whole guest list over for a French- 
Canadian bust-up. Shackled to a pair 
of webs, or wrapped in muk-luks, you 
can crunch across the drifts, guided by 
the light of the great white Mazda 
cross that shines down on the Lac des 
Sables. 

A fare of local ballast includes soupe 
aux pois 6 I’onion, followed by tour- 
Hire or local meat pie, followed by 
ragout de boulettcs, followed by a 
great urge to collapse among the buf- 
falo hides until Shrove Tuesday. Four 
dozen choruses of Alouellc! act like 
artificial respiration. If that doesn’t 
wake you, they’ll send you down the 
mountain on a toboggan. 


ON THE RIM above Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
a skier looks down at a city etched deco- 
rously in the snow — one of the unspoiled 
winter resorts of the schussbooming West. 
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Styled and built by Stiidebaker-Packard Corporation 
...world’s 4th largest full-line producer of cars and trucks 


sfx^-m/wy. Ai0^- 



Illustrated: Stuilebaker 
President Slate \’*8 hard>top.., 
available in (^miinandcr V*8 
and Oliainpion nuxlels, too. 


i\eM 1935 Sliideltaker sports models! 
Largest selling ears of this type! 
More advaiieed than ever for ’55! 


A rovohilioii in car styling Legnii — led by the 
ilruiiialie low silhouette that Slmlehakcr originated. 

Hut paee-settiiig StiuV'^'tiker now gone forward 
even further. ICxciting new 1955 a<lvaneeinetits 
increase the di-~tinction that won Sttnh'haker 30 
iinjiorlant international awards. 

Kspeeially thrilling to piTforinance-loving car 
hnyers are the new, inor*' excitingly speedlined Stinlel»aker 
sports coupes and hard-top> for 1955 — streaks of 
lightning on the get-away— ti>e safest, surest-stopping, 
sinoothost-cornering cars anyone ever drove. 

Stinhdiaker prices have been stepped down to levels 
fully <-ompetitive with the lowest. Stinlehaker gas-saving 
reflects the most sweeping victories ever scored in the 
Mohilga.s I'!eonoiny Kiin. Se<‘ your Stinlehaker dealer. 

(Jet an exciting '55 Stinlehaker ... so much better made 
. . . worth more wiien vou trailc! 







SPORTING LOOK 


BLAZERS 

PHOTO(JRAPHS BY RICHARD MKKK 


You don’t have to be a musical comedy man or own a yacht to 
follow this year's most versatile clothing revival— the blazer 



I N 1928 a group of Columbia Univer- 
sity students, “not to be mistaken 
for professors or ordinary mortals,” 
decided to wear "Korrect Kolumbia 
Kampus Kut Koats with King’s 
Krown emblems” — in plain English, 


blazers. They got the idea from Eng- 
land where, since Queen Victoria’s day, 
the striped blazer has stood for Old 
School and Team, and the blue flannel 
blazer announces, by its brass buttons 
and chest medallion, one's Club or 


Guard Company. This year, prompted 
by such be-blazered Broadway hits 
as The Boy Friend, blazers are hack 
again, as colorful as ever when worn 
with "ice cream pants,” trousers in 
every color known to Howard Johnson. 



COTTON BLAZERS. From left: gray and black striped Thom- Khaki-and-black stripe i$25i Is worn with khaki trou.sers <$13.50), 
as cotton blazer, Llnetl $39.75), with yellow slacks, White Stag both by Gordon. Double-breasted blue blazer ($17.95) with 

$6.95). Pink blazer, McGregor < $16.95), Is worn with black slacks. white cotton pant.s ($5.95), both McGregor. U.S. Rubber Keds. 


AT LaCOQUILLC. IN PALM BEACH, THE PALM BEACH CO.'S NEWEST BLAZER, S3S. SLACKS, SIS. DRESS BY B. H. WRAGGE 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY TONI PRISSEI.I, 


HUNTING AT HORSESHOE 
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PLANTATION 






I \ TUK i.rsH <'(>rNTKY H mill's norlli of Tallahassi-i*. Fla. 

stunrls thi' vision conjuri'd uj) by thn words "an old 
Soiitliern plamation”: a nlcamiiiK, pillarvd nuinsion flanki-d 
by ijn-at tri'i's and ovi'rlookinu rnik'S of rolfinn land. This ia 
Horscshoo i’latitalion, sull inaintaiiiod in traditional coni- 
(ntv. Bui oC <■<111011 iKo liud k \\la.uivd u\ uiUU'l. 

peanuls, corn atid chufa. for today at Horsi'shoo the bob- 
whitf ((uail is king- nthcr iiamo prospers loo — dovos, tur- 
keys, deer and waterfowl — bul the plantation is lovinuly 
dedii’ated to nuail and puail shooting. 

The kennels are a ^ood exatnple of the thorouEhnes.s of 
this undertaking- There are aiiout 20 do^s (mostly pointers! 
on hand the year round in roniinual selection and training, 
(lilberl KtiKli-sh. their handler, lives close by the ketinels 
and has a full-litne assistant. Together they iireed and train 
the dogs and give them an exercising program whicli brings 
the animals to toj* physical condition just before the shoot- 
ing begins in late Xovemtier. 

Most of the hunting is done through January with the aid 
of a unipue vehicle called a Thomasville wagon, of which 
Horseshoe has two. Designed in the IHkOs specifically for 
riding over logs and rough country, i he wagons have wooden 
frames and iroti wheels with rubber tires. Two seats in front 
accommodate a driver and pony iioy; in back three liunters 
can set their guns in a rack and take their ease on a tiig 
padded seat. There are tarpaulin blind.s for bad wi-alher, a 
game box, a spigoted water cask and a removable crate 
for dogs. The plantation is so big that tlie gunners some- 
times ride l-'i or 20 miles a day, .stopping to Imnt at likely 
places. 

Horseshoe, which is owned by Mrs. (leorge F. Baker. Ls 
host to distingui-shed guests, some of whom tire shown on 
these pages, and townspeople as well. Hut always the (piail 
come first — the coveys must not he shot out. aiul they must 
he rested. In return, they offer matehless sport. 

r>iiilini‘i<l tin inj-l jxiije 


RIDING THROUGH THE FIELDS it) a ThoniilS- 
ville wagon <lrawn by white mules, Ibilnri H. Young 
: w it h cap I and Air Force Secretary flarolil K. Talliott ar«' 
guiiieii to hunting area by (blbert English, the planta- 
tion's dog handler, riding uhcail. Dogs are i-arried in back. 
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HORSESHOE PLANTATION conliiiHi <l front pmje $9 




WATCHFUL SHOOTCRS 

iiri', from left; Mrs. TiilhoU, 
Charh-s (1. Cushinj;, Rob'Tl 
H. YounK. Baker an<J 

Hiinild Tulboit. The hulii-s are 
shown in liovc slantis, wailing 
for birds to (■ome over en roulp 
to feedinjj. The men are on 
(luiiil hunts. {'ushinj{ holds 
extra shells for late-flyinn 
boljwhites from a big covey. 



A COOL DRINK is given to pointer by Shellie Mills, driver 
of the Thomasville wagon. A wooden partition in the back 
of the wagon divides the dogs that are apt to fight from 
the peaceful ones while they are transported between hunts. 


A DAY IN THE FIELD 

A dipfkrknt area of tlie plantation is hunted each day to 
ra.se the pressure on the birds. To save their energy for the 
18 or 15* coveys of quail they will fly, shooters and extra dogs 
ride between hunts. Hunting this way. there is time to enjoy 
the countryside and have a field lunch to talk over the shoot. 



A DOG FREEZES on point and Charles Cushing walks in to Hush 
the hird.s in the gra-ss beyonil. Horseshoe's coveys are big, averaging 
16 quail, and as a conservation measure no more than four are .shot 
from a covey. This anil food plantings keep bird population high. 
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lANUARY 2A. 1955 




BACK TO THE DOCK ciiiJU' ('hHrk-!! CushifiK 'vith Leroy, ansisi- 
ant hiindler, and Shadow. Mrs. Baker's pel Luhradur who 
happily performed ail the difneuli retrieving chores that morning. 
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ON THE LAKE 


T he shooting at Horseshoe’s man-made Cro- 
mariie Lake is like wildfowling anywhere ex- 
cept that there are pt’rmanent Itlinds in strategic 
locations — rectangular boats grounded in marsh 
shallow's with tall dog fennel screening the boats. 
Under cover of a thick fog the hunters were taken 
out to these l)linds in rowboats, and decoys were 
set out. Nothing could be seen in the fog, but the 
honking of Canada geese and the sudden rushing 
whisper of ducks circling had the hunters straining 
to see. Presently a wind .sprang up. tearing at the 
fog, and the sound of shooting rolled over the lake. 



DUCKS AND A GOOSE arc CHrric<l from the lake by Air Force 
Secretary Harold Talbott, who .shot ihe.se birds with his wife. 


RETRIEVING A GOOSE which had hidden in weeds after be- 
ing winged. Shadow swim.s strongly for shore and a rewarding pat. 
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BOXING MONOPOLY PUTS 

ON SQUEEZE CO’tliiiHi’d from jxnjc 2C 

Truman had first gone there, I had per- 
sunally congratulated him because, 
with my own lifelong love of boxing, I 
thought it was wonderful to have one 
of our leaders like Truman in such a 
high boxing position. N’ow I said how 
sorry I was that the UK* with which he 
was so closely connected had done such 
a bad thing to me. Truman told me 
liimself that he was responsible for 
signing Johnny for these lUC tights. 

”1 told Truman that I was Johnny’s 
manager and would stop this fight with 
Beau Jack unless he was given more 
time to get in condition, and unless I 
signed the match for more money an<l 
more time l)efore it. Against Taylor, 
Johnny had weighed lob, and they 
wante<l him to fight Beau Jack at IJfi. 
This meant that, in lt*ss than two 
week.s. Johnny would have to take four 
pounds olT his peak conilition. I told 
Truman that Johnny couldn’t make 
that weight so soon and be strong. 

“Truman answered that I wasn’t 
even Johnny’s manager. I said, ‘W hat 
do you mean?’ So Truman said the Illi- 
nois Commission records di<ln'l show 
me a.s manager. We ended our talk by 
my telling him, ‘Well, I’ll .see you to- 
morrow before the commission.’ 

“Next morning, in the hall outside 
the commission office, I met Truman 
Gibson, who had Johnny with him. I 
was .surprised to see them come in to- 
gether. I said, 'Hi. kid’ to Johnny, 
the way I always called him. Tlten I 
told (lib.son to slay away from my 
fighter. Gibson told me, 'I’ll show you 
inside how I liandle a lioodlum like 
you.’ 

BET TO WIN 

■■(tibson, being a lawyer, certainly 
did outclas.s me before the coinmi.ssion. 
I)c.spite my 282 pounds, he made me 
look like a lightweight. But the only 
thing that he was able to score against 
me was that I did testify, under oath, 
that I'd bet on Johnny to win in a 
couple of his fights. I’d never bet on 
Johnny to lose. The commi.s.sion didn’t 
rule on whether I was Johnny’s mana- 
ger, hut did suspend me for a year— for 
betting on my own boy to win. 

“The IBC’s next move wa.s to try to 
get the Managers’ Guild to break my 
contract with Johnny. The Guild called 
me to a hearing in New York on this. 
The result was they continued to rec- 
ognixe me a.s Johnny’s manager, and 
they told him that he couldn’t fight 
anyone unless I was recognised as his 


manager, which meant he had to call 
off the fights the IBC had signed him 
up for with Beau Jack and Williams. 

“I approved, as his manager, the next 
two fights Johnny did have. But for 
the first time in his pro career. I wa.sn’t 
in his training camp, I wasn’t in his 
corner — and I didn’t gel one thin dime 
out of either fight. Issy Kline, who is 
now the IBC's Chicago matchmaker, 
replaced me in Johnny’s corner. 

“.\fter the.se two bout.s, it was clear 
to me that the IBC would fight Johnny 
under any conditions, whether he was 
in shape nr not, and whether it wa.s for 
his good or not. Johnny wa.s the kind 
who would fight any time. I figured 
that I couldn’t help him any more un- 
der such conditions. And the IBC had 
me where they wanted me. 

“So I did finally agree to sell my 
contract witli Johnny to the IBC for 
$12..o00. They mu.st have spent that 
much, or more, trying to break iheeoti- 
Iracl in the first place, because I spent 
at least $5,000 trying to keep it. When 
they had the check for $12,500 ready, 
I went over to the Cliicago office of the 
IBC, and Truman Gibson Jr. and Issy 
Kline in person handed the money over 
to me. 

“Soon after this, I got hit by another 
haymaker. Luther Rawlings, the best 
fighter 1 had left, and a great light- 
weight prospect, was a few month-s 
under 21. I was forced to take $600 
for Rawlings — wlien his contract wa.s 
worth $20,000 at least — or I’d have 
lost liim without getting a cent. What 
speaks for itself is that Rawlings was 
later handled by Carl Nelson, one of 
the IBC men who handles fighters. 
Rawlings, who was potentially one of 
the finest fighters I’ve ever seen, was 
moved too fast by the IBC. and has 
never lived up to his great promise. 

“What tlie IBC did in taking John- 
ny Bratton away from me has helped 
to set the itattern for the way that the 
IBC has often treated managers and 
fighters since. The man who develops 
the best of these promising young box- 
ers must lose a fighter after he reaches 
the semi-windup or main event ranks. 
That's because the IBC insists on a 
near monopoly.” 

Donald Rettman. our third example 
of victimized management, is a trim, 
keen-eyed, energetic, middle-aged man 
who looks as if he belongs in business 
instead of in the shabby purlieu of bo.x- 
ing. lie is, in fact, the personnel man- 
ager of a large department store in 
Trenton, N.J.; and he has learned the 
hard way that boxing is no place for 
him. He wandered into it in the inno- 
cent waj' that any boxing buff might. 



MANAGER FRAZIER t(i>l Jnhnn.V 
Braiion lo the IBC's Truman Gibson Jr. 


He weiii to matches, goi to know some 
of the figliters and liandlers, acnuired 
a reputation among them as a kiiowl- 
edgealile fan, and finally began lo man- 
age a few fighters as a hobby. One of 
them was Roliby Mann, who in the 
.spring of 1950 sent him a promising 
young Golden Glover named George 
Johnson. Rettman agreed lo lake 
him on and the contract was signed 
in .April of 1950. Johnson is now the 
loth ranking middleweight. Rettman 
is liack in the department .store busi- 
ness to sta\' — at least until boxing i.s 
cleaned up. 

THE BUILDUP PERIOD 

Tliestor.x' begins with the usual peri- 
od of buildup, Rettman nursing his 
fighter along througli small-cluh pre- 
liminaries, liiring a trainer to teaeh 
him punches, style, and strategy, in- 
vesting a good deal of time and mon- 
ey. John.son had natural talent and 
came along fa.st, winning nearly all his 
figiits, most of them by knockouts. By 
October of 1951 he was welterweight 
champion of New Jersey. There was a 
.setback against Baby Day at the Gar- 
den the fallowing Feliruary, hut then 
an impressive knockout against Dave 
Evans that May in Wilminglon — so 
imprps.sive that an accpiaintance of 
Reitman's. a gamliler who represented 
tlie syndicate in Wilmington, came to 
the dressing room afterward with a 
friendly offer to put Rettman in touch 
with Frank Carlio. 

"I’d heard about Carbo, naturally,” 
Rettman recalls, “and I knew he was 
supposed to be the overlord. But none 
of his agents had ever approached me. 
None of my fighters bad been good 
enough to interest the big wheels. That 
cvntiniiid on next page 
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BUXINU roiitiinied from page iS 

night I rpalize<l wliat I was going to be 
up against with Johnson.” ile thanked 
the gambler, but said that lie felt 
Johnson needetl more experience be- 
fore moving up into main events In 
the larger clubs, the an-a of Carbo’s 
intert*st. 

The rest of that year Johnson cam- 
paigned in various minor leagui- clubs, 
working his way through a list of pro- 
gressively tougher opponcmts. He add- 
ed th»* middleweight championship of 
New Jersey to his welterweight title. 
By the spring of 1953 he became 
enough of a drawing card to interest 
Herman .Muggsy) Taylor, I’hiladel- 
phia's leading promoter, and Taylor’s 
matehmaker. I'ete Moran. Taylor and 
Moran agreed to l)e<'ome Jolmson's 
bookers in Pennsylvania, since Rett- 
man was not a guild manager. 

A SUITABLE FRONT 

But becau.se it is illegal for a pro- 
moter to act as a booker, a suitable 
“front” had to be arranged. They 
selected I.,ou (iross, president of the 
Pennsylvania Boxing .Managers’ Guild, 
an old hand at such matters; and at 
Taylor’s insistence, Gros.s also became 
Johnson’s trainer. Johnson at once be- 
gan to get better matche.s. He knocked 
out Fla.sh Gordon in a main event at 
the* Cambria A.C., a club which had 
shown no interest in him before; 
knocked out Ike Williams, the former 
lightweight champion, in a match ut 
Trenton: won decisions over A1 Warner 
and Luther Rawlings — the same 
Luther Rawlings who had been pirated 
from Howard Frazier by the IBC. The 
time of education and liuildup was 
over; John.son plainly was one of the 
best new middleweights in the country. 

Kow, however, it lieeame increasing- 
ly hard to get matches for him. Rett- 
man complained often to Gross, Mo- 
ran. and Taylor, l)ut could get nothing 
more than a shrug and an explanation 
that other managers disliked risking 
their fighters against anyone as good 
as .lohnson. Rettman’s suspicions, 
which had been simmering for months, 
at last turned to a conviction that 
they were preparing him for a freeze- 
out: that by keeping Jolmson idle, or 
matching liim for low purses with jour- 
neymen boxers, they could make him 
discontented under Rettman’s man- 
agement. Believing this, Rettman was 
still uncertain what to do— withdraw- 
ing from the arrangement with Taylor 
would leave him isolated and willi no 
prospects at all in Philadelphia. 

One day in Xovember 19.53 Rett- 


rnan ran into his old friend, the Wil- 
mington Syndicate man. who listened 
to his troubles and then produced an 
idea which Rettman. in the state of 
mind he had reached, was glad to hear. 
George Raft, the movie star, would he 
in Wilmington .soon, the gambler said. 
Raft was interested in boxing and liked 
to liave “pieces” of fighters, and was 
on close term.s with the hoodlums 
wlinse jiroloiypes he played on the 
screen. For instance. Frank Carho. Car- 
bo liked Raft so well, in fact, that in- 
stead of insisting on his usual 15' 



JOHNSON'S MANAGER. Donald Kelt- 
Mi.in '■tlii/idhtyi, looks on as fishier sj^jns 
to meet Wo]icrwi>ij;hl Charlie \Villiuni.s. 


minimum as his share of a manage- 
ment contract, lie asked Raft for only 
It)' , on fighters Raft owned; some- 
times even less. If liettniati would 
make a deal with Raft, the gambler 
pointed out. he and Johnson would 
have Raft’s itilluence working for 
them on the West Coast and Car- 
ho’s protection in the Fast, a won- 
derful combination. 

Rettman went to Wilmington where 
lie met Raft and his friend, Charley 
('Fhe Blatle M’liife in (lie gamblers 
ajiartmcnt. Rettman remembers: “We 
talked around the situation for a while, 
both of us doing a lot of bragging. I 
was saying what a great fighter this 
hoy Johnson was, and Raft wa.s tell- 
ing me about all the big fighters he’d 
handled and how well he knew Babe 
McCoy, the matchmaker out there, 
and what a pal he was of Frankie Car- 
bo’s. and all that. Tlie Blade was re- 
clining on a sofa, stripped down to his 


pants, listening, and finally he said sort 
of disgu.stedly, ‘Why don’t you two 
guys cut the crap and get down to - 
cases?"' They di<l; and the result was 
an oral agreement (o share Johnson’s 
contract as co-managers, with ('arlio’s 
cut to come out of Raft's half. The 
nece.ssary papers would he drawn up. 
and they would meet in N'ew York a 
few days later to sign them. 

However, before this meeting could 
lake iilace. Raft suddenly was called 
back to the \V«*sl on business. While 
there he wa.s injureil in an auto acci- 
dent, so his return to the East was de- 
laye<l. In the interval, say.s Rettman, 
“Taylor's otiice got wind some way or 
another about what was liappening be- 
tween me and Raft, and they could 
see all their own plans being spoiled. 
They decided th<>y’d have to move 
fast to get Johnson. They gave him 
a real brain-washing. .And «)ne day — 
this was in January 19.5-1 — 1 got a 
long tlistance call from Muggsy Tay- 
lor’s otiice. A voice saitl, ‘George John- 
son is in the office an<l watits to have 
Taylor handle him.’ 

“I went down to I’hiladelphia on the 
first train I coubi get. Taylor told me 
that Johnson didn’t want anything 
more to do with me — that he wanted 
Taylor to handle him <‘ntirely. And 
that since my contract had expired on 
January 4lh or olh, Johnson was a free 
agent. Taylor was right, exce})t that 
this was the N'ew Jersey contract, and 
whal he had forgotten was that I stifi 
had a Pennsylvania contract with 
Johnson and it had until the next Au- 
gust to run. When I pointed ilial out, 
he began to l)ack water, arul finally he 
said that for the best interests of every- 
body I ought to go to the Pennsylvania 
Athletic rommission anrl v«>luntarily 
void the contract. In return, he wouUl 
guarantee me ”5'; of Johnson’s earn- 
ings up to .-\ugust. 

AGAINST A WALL 

“I a.sked for lime to think it over. 
Naturally, I called Raft. He was fairly 
upset, but he said that he couldn’t get 
away to come East and take care of 
the situation, and to try to stall Tay- 
lor. f said, ‘Stall him? How can I 
stall him — they've got me against a 
wall.’ He sail! to call Tlie Blade and 
tell him to siiuare it with Carho. I 
did — The Blade was staying at the 
Hampshire Hou.se in N’ew York — 
but he called back and said Carho was 
on a drunk, one of those drunks of 
his where he goes off and disappears 
aiul nobody can find him. 

“I went to a lawyer, who told me 
the Pennsylvania contract was valid 
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and Johnson couldn’t fiRht for any 
one without my supervision and con- 
sent. Next I went to Frank Wiener. 
Iiead of the Pennsylvania C’omniis- 
sion. I told liim about Taylor’s offer 
of a 25', split for the duration of the 
contract and asked his advice. The 
('ommissioner said he considered Tay- 
lor a man of his word. That he’d pay 
me whatever he said he would; but 
that he couldn't .say whether it would 
he wiser to stand on my contract; I 
would have to be the judge of that. 
Something that never occurred to 
Wiener, evidently, was that it was 
contrary to his own rommission’s 
rules for Taylor to be both a manager 
and a promoter at the same time. 

NOTHING TO OFFER 

"I was in an imjtossible situation, 
and I knew it. Taylor and his jiaitiani 
had turned Johnson against me. so he 
wouldn’t renew the New Jersey con- 
tract or the Pennsylvania one when 
that one expired. That meant 1 had 
nothing to offer Raft even if he got 
Fast. If 1 stood on my rights. Taylor 
wouUl see to it that Johnson got no 
more fights until the contract ran out 
in seven months. So finally I decided 
to take Taylor’s olTer. I went up to hi.s 
ollice to meet him ainl Johnson. 

"Johnson was sitting on the edge 
of a chair, looking at the door. I’d 
been a lot more than a manager to him. 
I’ll helped him all the way through, 
bcmght groceries atul clothes for his 
family — he has three children — and 
just a few months earlier I had given 
him the down payment to buy a house. 
I guess he was thinking about some of 
the.se things, because all the time I wa.s 
tltere he wouldn’t look at me— just sort 
of sat there hunched up, with his hands 
on his knees, looking down at the floor. 
He had never even hinted to me that 
he was dissatisfied with what I'd done 
for him. .\s soon a.s I told Taylor I’d 
take his offer. Taylor .said to his secre- 
tary. ’Make out a cheek for $700 for 
(icorge Johnson.' Then, on second 
thought, he said, ‘Make that cheek as 
a loan.' Taylor had his hookkeeper, 
Archie Pirolli, sign the new contract as 
Johnson’s manager-of-record. 

"After that, up to .\ugust 1, John- 
son’s purses totaled around $1.5,000. 
As for tile 25' I was supposed to get, 
! got only Sl.UOO.” 

Thus exit Donald Retlman as man- 
ager of George Johnson. But this story 
has a sequel of even more interest. .Vft- 
er three more wins, the la.st by a knock- 
out against Moses War<l in .\pril, John- 
son was matched at once against the 
formidable Holly Mim.s. Rett man .says: 


“Taylor told me, and I believe him 
about this, tliat he never wanted any 
jiart of tliat match but that he had to 
agree to it because of pre.ssure from 
h'rankie Garbo and Jim Norris. Mims 
is owm-d by Garbo and Bennie Troltn- 
He’s a fine fighter, but I'm sure John- 
son could have taken him if he’d been 
given lime to get in shape for him, and 
if he’d bofm handled correctly — hui it 
was one of tho<c things. Taylor had lo 
go along. He said to me. ‘It was like 
taking a bottle of castor oil and putting 


ACTOR GEORGE RAFT hits alwaV-S 
been a boxing buff. This picture was made 
some years ago at Stillman's Gym when 

it .’ There was a lot of hassling hack and 
forth over ihelelephone, and then both 
sides agreed lo meet in Trenton to 
make the deal. Taylor went there from 
Philadelphia, and Garbo and a man 
from the IBC came from New York. 
One thing sort of funny wa.s that this 
was the day of the Jersey primary elec- 
tions, and all the bars were closed. They 
had figured on going to a liar aoros.s 
from the station, hut instead of that 
they had to walk around the station 
while they reached an agreement. 

“They really gave Johnson the 
works. In the first place, they didn’t 
train him up to condition. Then they 
look him lo Baltimore three days be- 
lore the fight and turned him loose on 
his own. Baltimore is Jim Grow, so he 
had to stay in a colored hotel on one 
side of town while Lou Gros-s, his trainer, 
was at the Southern, on the other side. 

“Percy Gooper, who had always been 
one of Johnson’.s .second.s, came down 


lo work in Johnson’s corner, but Lou 
Giross told him he \va.sn’t working this 
fight — that he’d get paiil just the same, 
but that Jack Puggy, a cliaracter he 
knew, would take his place. 

“All I know is that Johnson wa.sn't 
himself in the fight. The combination 
()[ bad training, goofing around in Bal- 
timore for three days without proper 
supervision, and whatever else hap- 
pene<i, ma<le him put on a terrible per- 
formance. .Mims gave him an awful 
beating. There was a lot of Philadelphia 
and Trenton money on Johnson, so the 


ihe slur “traded punehfs " with Allie Stol?.. 
Rcitman say.« Raft proposed a plan for 
“cutting up" Johnson with Frank Carbo. 

gamblers betting on Mims made a nice 
killing. Gambling — that’s where the 
real money is in boxing." 

After the fight Taylor put on a great 
show of being disgusted with Johnson, 
and went so far as lo say to Rettman: 
"You might get your fighter hack.” 
This would have been all right with 
John.son at that point. Rettman saw 
him alone and asked him if he would 
mind if he |Rettman| came back as 
manager or co-manager. Johnson an- 
swered, “Not at all." But Taylor's feel- 
ings mended when Johnson beat Bobby 
Jones in Madison Square Garden and 
showed that he still might have the 
makings of a champion. 

.\nd so Rettman —along with How- 
ard Fra/.ier and Charle.s Gau.stin— is 
still out in the cold. They have plenty 
of company there, and can expect more 
as long as boxers are only pawns in the 
money-making operations of the fight 
game’.s monopolists. end; 


U to my lip.s and forcing me lo. swallow 
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HALFWAY 



by GERALD ASTOR 


KoiiT Waynk. Ind. 

Wayne. Indiana (pop. ISo,- 
0(K)i is a hu.stliriK town. It is the 
site of the second night ba-seball game 
played under lights the long- 

time residence of (»t*ne Stratton Porter, 
author of A (HrJ of Ihr Liiiihrrloiit and 
If) other hooks, the world cetuer of the 
gasoline-pump industry, and the home 
of the Zollner Machine Works, a ccmi- 
pany devoted, in the words of its head. 
Fred Zollner, to the “design, develop- 
ment, and manufacture of pistons.” 
()«i the payroll of the Zollner .Machine 
Works are 10 long, loose-limhed fel- 
lows who. on the surface of the matter, 
have little to do with the design. <Ie- 
velopment and manufacture of pis- 
tons. These men do operate, however — 
and mighty effectively —as the Zollner 
Machine Works’ l)a.skell)all division. 
Currently they are the top team in 
U.S. pro basket hull. 

At the end of Iasi wwk the Fort 
WaN ne Zollner Pistons held a six-game 
lead over their nearest rivals in the Na- 
tional Ruskethal! A.s.sociation’s West- 
ern Division, the Minneapolis Lakers. 
Playing against the pridoful pro teams 
of Xew York, Poston and Philadel- 
phia. the Pistons have more than held 
their own. Their defense has been the 
tightest in the league anti in offensive 
statistics the I’isions have l)een third. 

The Pi.slon.s. or the Z’s as the na- 
tives know them, finished a poor third 
in their division last year. The playing 
personnel today is rougiily the same 
as last year’s. But the PLstons have 
one new a.ssei and it has made the dif- 
fereiu-p between a poor third and a 
from runner. The addition: a referee- 
turned-coach named (’barley Kckman 
who profe.sses to know less alioul l)a.s- 
kethall than his players la patch of 
modesty which is entirely unjustified i. 

Profits in the N’R.A have been al- 
most nonexistent, even for the big-city 


PISTON COACH Charley Kckman, o 
fpi't 9 inches, gives some husi-minuie in- 
.slructions to Don Meineke, 6 ft*el 7 inches, 
before .sending Meineke into the game. 
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POINT IN PRO BASKETBALL 


Fort Wayne’s Pistons, guided by a referce-turned-coach, dominate professional 
basketball at niidseason. and the National Hasketball Assoriation puls its best 
foot forward on the hardwood lh>or thanks to some shrewd, much-needed new rules 


teams, but the Pistons this year stand 
to make money. One rea-son is the win- 
ni^^; team. The Pistons liave caught 
the fancy of the local cili/.en.s, who 
root for the Z's in Fort Wayne's impos- 
ing 5)..5()U-seat Coliseum with the pas- 
.sionate intensity of undergraduates. 
Another spur towards the black ink 
has been the playing of '‘home” games 
in cities other than Fort Wayne. The 
Pistons drew (i.dOO at Klkhart, Itui., 
have performed in Kokomo. Ind.. and 
are scheduled to play two games in 
Miami with New York. Other clubs 
are using the same gimmick. 

A thiril factor in the good gate 
drawn by Fort Wayne is the improve- 
ment of the professional game through 
some new rules. 

Stalling, fouling and arguing slowed 
the tempo of the game last year — as 
millions who watched it in person and 
on television well remember i-specta- 
tors were mistreated totlie dreary sight 
of the leading team freezing the ball 
while the trailing team resortetl to de- 
liberate fnul.s to get a chance at ball- 
control. Fr(;(|uent hassles over who 
fouled whom dragged out the game. 

Ned Irish, hivumi sahih of basketball 
at Madison Stjuare (Jarden and head 
of the NBA’s New York Knickerbock- 
ers, says now: "We had to do some- 
thing. The league couldn’t have sur- 
vived another season like that.” 

The old stalling tactics are eliminat- 
e<l by a new pro rule which re(iuir<.»s a 
team to slioot within 24 seconds of 
gaining possession of the ball. Tims, a 
lO-point lead with two minutes to play 
is not safe, cannot be played safe. 

Moreover, deliberate fouling has lost 
most of its attraction because of a new 
proviso that limits each team to six 
personal fouls per 12-minute period. 
Each foul after six carries with it the 
expensive penalty of a bonus shot. 

The third new rule can best be ex- 
plained by describing a recent incident 
at Madison Square Garden. Dolph 
Schayes of the Syracuse Nationals 
made a desperate attempt to block an 


opponent's shot. Schayi*s thought he 
had succeeded in legitimately ilefleci- 
ing the ball. KefereeSid Borgia thought 
differently. He blew his whistle, called 
a hacking penalty on Schayes. 

L.vid, Schayes whirled on Borgia. 
"What the ’’Sohayesbegan. Bui he 
broke olT in mid-bellow. I. ike a me- 
dieval cabalist, Referee Borgia had 
brought his right arm up to a vertical 
position and crossed it at the top 
with his left palm. It wa.s professional 
basketball’s new — and r«.‘spected — 
‘‘sign of the T,” f.c., a technical foul 
for arguing with the referee, fis 
cost to Schayes's team: another free 
shot for the opponent and control 
of the ball. Its cost to Schayes: a $25 
fine. 

The disappearance of the time- 


honored privilege of arguing with an 
olfieial may seem to be a lamentable 
loss of free speech to many but this 
harsh rule, harshly applied this year, 
has ended those awful debatc.s which 
would have tried the patience of a 
U.N. parliamentarian. 

The rule changes made the brand 
of basketball played today the best 
in the history of the NB.-\. but the 
metamorphosis of the Fort Wayne 
Zollner Pistons is a more complicated 
story. 

When the season ended last year, 
Fred Zollner, who can truly be classi- 
fied as a millionaire sport.sman, decid- 
ed he needed a new coach. Zollner re- 
called a conversation he had three years 
ago with a top NB.A referee Charlej' 
continued on next jnifje 


CELTIC STAR Bob Cou-'^y take.s .shot at Fort Wayne basket after driving up midille. 
Jumping to defied ball is Gi-orgc Yardley while teammate Mel Hutchins watches. 
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Kekman. An official since the age of 
17, Eckman had told Zollner that he 
would like to coach pro hall some day. 

Pro l)askethall differs from the col- 
lege game in that every player is an 
all-star. Every man can drive, play the 
pivot, make jump shots, .set shots and 
lay-ups— maybe not all equally well 
but sufficiently so as t,o be a threat at 
all times and to be able to exchange 
roles with teammates instantaneously. 
Coaches in the NBA do not teach their 
men specific offensive plays aimed at 
setting up shots for the one or two top 
players as in college. Pro ball is a mat- 
ter of patterns rather than clearly de- 
fined plays as in college. 

For both offense and defense the im- 
portant thing to know is how the oppo- 
sition plays, and Charley Eckman. an 
NBA referee for seven years, gained an 
encyclopedic knowledge of the players 
in the league. Zollner hired him. Says 
Eckman: “I’m no coaching genius. 
Basketball is mainly the matching of 
personnel. I’ve been around and I 
know how the other guys play.” 

The .33-year-old Eckman’s expert 
knowledge has paid off: when to sub- 
stitute, who to play against whom (the 
zone defen.se is outlawed hy the pros), 
how to capitalize on shifts in patterns. 


The Pistons under Eckman play de- 
liberate ball, shooting when they have 
a good shot instead of at the first open- 
ing. Under this style. Center Larry 
Foust, feet 1) inches, has registered 
the best field-goal percentage in the 
league. Playmaker Andy Phillip works 
the ball down court deliberately while 
the Piston forwards jockey for posi- 
tion. "You can’t win this game unless 
you have a good defense, and you can’t 
defend if you just run and shoot, run 
and shoot. Our style is to pick and 
pop.” Eckman says in his throaty 
voice. The pick-off play i.s a Fort 
Wayne favorite. I’hillip will pa.s.s to 
hi-s forward, (leorge ^’ardley; break be- 
tween Yardley and V)rush block the 
man guarding George, thus enabling 
Yardley to drive in behind the screen 
for a shot, or pass off to his i)|)posite 
number. Mel Hutchins. 

"C'MON WHIZZ!" 

Fort Wayne got something else in 
Eckman besides a man who knows his 
baskeihall and the league personnel. 
An unabashed “holler guy.” Eckman 
has ignited the Z’s into a hustling team 
with as much spirit as any college 
squad. Coach Eckman whoops encour- 
agement and shouts instructions con- 
stantly from the bench: “C’mon 


Whizz!” (to Andy Phillip, former Illi- 
nois star). "Defense! Git back there, 
let’m shoot from out there!” “Atta 
boy. Zazzy!” (Max Zaslofsky). "Let’s 
cra.sh those hoards!” 

Running behind Fort Wayne in the 
Western Division are the onetime per- 
ennial champions of the NBA. the 
Minneapolis Lakers. The Lakers sadly 
miss Ge<irge Mikan who retired to the 
front office. Jim Pollard. Slater Martin 
and Yern Mikkelsen sadly miss the bij 
fellow in the post. 

Both Rochester and Milwaukee are 
duo for rebuilding; the latter has two 
of the hottest rookies in Bob Pettit and 
Frank Selvy whom the Hawk.s picked 
up when the Baltimore Bullets fizzled 
out early this season. 

The Ea.stern Division has a far closer 
race. The Boston Celtics and the Syra- 
cuse Nationals are battling for top hon- 
ors with the New York Knickerbockers 
not far behind. Philadelphia's Warriors 
bring up the rear. 

The chief attraction of the Celtics 
is Boh Cousy, showiest player in the 
league, possibly the best all-round star 
and certainly the highest paid around 
$18,UOOi. The Celtics play fasi-break- 
ing basketball and it is Cousy who gets 
them off winging. Cousy on offense 
presents a guileless, candid face, eyes 
re.solutely fixed straight ahead, his 
path of movement clearly indicated. 
Suddenly the ball whlp.s around from 
behind his hack to a teammate in the 
clear. Before the defense can recover 
the ball is through the basket. Or may- 
be Cousy innocently sets himself for a 
shot from out.side; he springs, but 
instead of the ball going up to the bas- 
ket he drops it behind him to a col- 
league who drives in behind the screen. 
Prettiest sight to watch is Cousy the 
dribbler. Changing hands, moving the 
hall behind his hack, incredibly keep- 
ing control of the hall while dodging 
defenders at high speed, Cousy often 
drives past two nr even three oppo- 
nents to put the ball up. 

On defense Cousy has the furtive 
look of a hold-up man on his first job, 
stalking his prey on the halls of his 
fe<*t. eye-s scanning right and left like 
a radarscope seeking potential threats, 
blocking shots, intercepting passes. 

The other big guns on the Celtics 
arc Bill Sharman, a sharp-shooting 
guard and very able foil for Cousy in 
working the ball up, and Don Barks- 
dale and “Easy Ed” Macauley, both 


MILWAUKEE HAWKS* Bill Calhoun 
drives toward Rochester Inisket , pas.ses ball 
off to unguarded Boh Pettit ing/di. Twelve- 
foot-wide alley in pro ball opens up game.' 
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ALL-STAR PROFESSIONALS 


EAST 


WEST 


dolph schaves 

Syrai-use Naiionuli! forward, Schayes is ’26 
years old. 6 feel 8 inches tall and pla>e<l 
colleK** basketball at New York University. 
This is his 6th year in the NBA and as of 
last week he was third among leading scor- 
ers. fourth in rebounds. 



BOB PETTIT 

Milwaukee Hawks renter, Pettit is 22 years 
old, 6 feel 9 inches tall, and played col- 
lege ba.sketbull at laiuisiana Stale. Pettit, 
a rookie, has tMH*n fighting for top scoring 
honors with teammate Frank Selvy, averag- 
ing slightly better than 20 points a game. 


NEIL JOHNSTON 

Philadelphia Warriors center, Johnston is 
2'i years old, fi fi>el 8 inches tall, and played 
college basketball at Ohio Stale. Winner of 
the individual scoring title for the past two 
years, Johnston was fifth in the race for this 
honor last week, led in points per game. 



GEORGE YARDLEY 

Fort Wayne Pistons forward, Yardley is 24 
years old, 6 feet .'j inches tall and played 
college ba-sketball at Stanford whore he 
broke records of great Hank Lui.setti. Yard- 
ley also played AAU ball: specializes in jump 
shots, is Pistons' fop scorer. 


DICK McGuire 

New York Knickerbockers guard, .McGuire is 
2S years old, G feet tall and played college 
basketball at St. John’s. McGuire uct.s us 
Knickerbocker plnymaker and is superb at 
working ball in. .McGuire usually leads the 
Knickerbockers in a.s.sists. 



LARRY FOUST 

Fort Wayne Pistons center, Foust i.s 26 years 
old. 6 feet 9 inches tall an»l pla.ve<i college 
basketball at La Salle. F'ousl i.s pivot man 
for Pistons and a good one. He has la^en 
leading the league in field g(»al percentage, 
close to second high .scorer for Pistons. 


BILL SHARMAN 


BOBBY WANZCR 


Boston Celtics guard, Sharman is 27 years 
old, 6 feet 1 inch tall anil played college 
basketball at Southern California. Sharman 
teams wilh Cousy to give Celtics top back- 
court combination. He is deadly shot, e.s- 
pecially from outside. 


Rochester Royals guard. Wanzer is 29 yeans 
old, fi feet tall, and played college ha.sket- 
ball at Seton Hall. Playmaker for the Royals, 
the veteran Wanzer i.s top scorer for his team, 
relies often on a two-handed .shot which is 
set up by a screen play. 


BOB COUSY 

Boston Ci-liicK guard, Cousy is 27 years old, 
6 feel 2 inches tall, and played college bas- 
ketball at Holy Cros,«. Fourth in scoring 
leaders this year, Cousy i.s a wizard at ball 
handling, always a leader in a.s,slsts, probably 
best all-round player in league. 



VERN MIKKELSEN 

.Minneapolis Lakers center, Mikkel.sen is 27 
years old, 6 feet 7 inches tall and played 
college ba.skeiball at liny Hamline iSt. Paul, 
.Minn.). .Mikkel.«en, leading scorer for the 
Lakers thi.s year, is also a top defensive man, 
strong on backboards. 


OTHER STANDOUTS 

Harry (iallaiin. Nat Clifton of Knickerborkers; 
Kil Mneauley. Don Murksdide of Celtics; Paul 
Seymour of Syracuse: Paul Arizin of Warriors. 


OTHER STANDOUTS 

.Andy I’hilliii. Max Zaslofsky of Pi.stons: Frank 
Selvy of Hawks: Hob Davies. Arnie Risen of 
Royals; Jim I'ollaril. Slater Martin of Lakers. 


can play the pivot, hit the boards. 

Syracuse depends on Dolph Schayes, 
third high scorer in the league, and 
playtnaker Paul Seymour. The New 
York Knickerbockers continue to play- 
spotty ball despite the presence of such 
veterans as Harry Gallatin. Nat Clif- 
ton, Dick McGuire and Carl Braun. 

The Warriors from Philadelphia get 
plenty of scoring from N'eil Johnston 
and Paul Arizin, but pro teams need 
five top players. 

The future of the NBA is still a 
clouded one. The collapse of the Balti- 
more Bullets left a tangle of financial 
obligations, not the least of which is 
several weeks' salary owed the players. 


A players’ council has organized and 
seeks a rise in the minimum salaries 
(now as low as $:},5U0): a guarantee 
that the Baltimore players will get the 
money owed them and a review of the 
fine situation. Several players, includ- 
ing Cousy, have contributed as much 
as $200 as a result of the "sign-of- 
the-T” rule, and the NB.A has collect- 
ed a total of $2,800 in fines. The con- 
tributors feel some curb was and is 
nece.ssary on arguments with referees, 
but a.s one player grumbled, "This is 
ridiculous. You give a guy a little au- 
thority and he goes wild. The same 
thing could be accomplished by hand- 
ing out two personals for arguing.” 


On the bright side, attendance fig- 
ures around the league are beginning 
to creep up and several cities, notably 
Pittsburgh and Cleveland, might field 
teams in the near future. 

Sportsman Fred Zollner views the 
situation this way. “I’m a teetotaler 
by choice. For me basketball also 
takes the place of golf or bridge. If we 
lose money I regard it as a normal 
deficit for value received — spreading an 
odd name like Zollner around.” 

Businessman Ned Irish of Madison 
Scfuare Garden looks at the NBA’s fu- 
ture this way. "It's going to be a long, 
hard pull but there’s money in pro bas- 
ketball. The struggle will be worth it.” 
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NONILLION-TO-ONE 
BRIDGE MYSTERY 


Those were the odds one expert quoted after this hand (riyht) came 
up twice in two hours as the Eirilish won world Itridtie honors in 
New York last week. An SI reporter tells “howdunit” but not "who” 


by DAVID MAYER 


T iilC actual odds against the British 
winning the world Ijridge cham- 
pionship from the U.S. were al>out 
5 to 6. The theoretical odds against 
two identical hands occurring during 
the same evening’s play were exact- 
ly 1. 287, 47-.1, 706. 1)28, 141, 698,- 
5!»9,})9‘» to 1. 

Both happened in New York last 
week. England’s crack team, already 
champions of Europe, defeateti the top 
team of the American Contract Bridge 
League in eight sessions by a stunning 
5,420 points. The identical hands came 
in the third session, within two hours 
of each other, from difTerenl decks, one 
green and one brown, the canls ap- 
pearing exactly the same in all the po- 
sitions around the table. 

Although the ‘‘nonillion-to-one 
hantl” (it actually was mediocrei did 
not affect the outcome of the match, 
tlie mystery almost obscured the tour- 
nament itself for the succeeding days. 
The British werejjlaying brilliantly i.'icr 


ncj"! pctrjci, but many onlookers were 
too busy asking very British but un- 
bridgish (luestions to notice. Wliodun- 
it? Howdunit? Wiis there hanky-panky 
in the locked room? Tournaments are 
played in both an oj)pn and a closed 
room. I Could it have been pure chance? 

The actual circumstances were not 
very revealing. The third session Ijegan, 
as all tournament se.ssions do, with 
the players “preparing” the lO-inch- 
long numben*<l, aluminum tournament 
boards icenter of table, hrhuf). These 
are delivered to the seene with fresh 
decks already separated into Id-card 
hands which are inserted in the boards' 
neat slots. Each competing player 
lakes one or more of the boards tliat 
will he used in the next six or eight 
hands and prepares it in advance. This 
means removing the cards from the 
slots, putting them together, shulHing 
them, dealing them out in four new 
hands of Id eards each, and returning 
thorn to the slots. When these chon's 



IN OPEN ROOM BRITAIN’S SCHAPIRO. REESE PLAY MATHE, ROSEN (FACING CAMERA) 



are done, the players take the lowest 
numbered hoard, draw nut their hands 
and begin to play. You must under- 
stand that in this kind of bridge the 
players never shuffle, cut and <leal at 
the table the way you do when you 
have a foursome in your own home. 

A little after midnight on the night 
of the third session, the I'.S.’s .Mvin 
lloth, playing Board 75 ithe 75lh hand 
of the 224 that comprised the match), 
sudilenly said: "Wait a minute— I’ve 
played this hand before!" A quick 
check showed that Board 64, played 
some two hours earlier and by now safe- 
ly stacked away for ulliciul recording, 
showetl exai’tly the same hand. There 
was consternation, several official hud- 
dles and, finally, a ruling that Board 75 
be reshullled, redealt and replayed in 
btnh the closed and open r<ioms. 

The next day The New York Timcn 
quoted the odds against the appear- 
ance of identical hands as 158.(HH),()()(I,- 
001) to 1. IBM put some of its best 
mathematicians on the problem, and a 
day later they raised the ante and of- 
fered “the right answer”: 1 out of 
5. .2645 times 10 to the 28tli power. 

Then Editor .Alfred Sheinwold of the 
.American ('ontract Britlge League’s 
monthly Hulhlin proved that IBM, 
not knowing about briflgi* arrange- 
ments, had forgotten to multiply by 
24. which is the number (d possibiliti(*s 
for fiiur bridge liamls to lie arrangt'd 
on a board iNESW, NSEW, NWES. 
etc.). Sheinwold's calculation of “the 
exact odds” was the 21-figuro number 
cited earlier — one million plus a cou- 
})le hundred octillions. Bridge expert 
Oswald Jacoby concurred in this theo- 
retical estimate. 

A QUINTILLION YEARS 

The Sheinwold figure meant that if 
all the people on earth shuffled and 
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HOW THE TWO IDENTICAL HANDS WERE DEALT 


dealt cards all day, every day, it would 
take them quintillion years to deal 
nonillion hands. But it had not been 
quintillion years since the last identi- 
cal deal— only 10, as a matter of fact. 
In 1945 some Scottish bridge players 
reported receiving the same cards twice 
during the same evening. 

Something wrong with the shuffling? 
Yes, said the New York Times, some- 
thing was amiss in the shuffling. But 
what? SI had assigned me to cover the 
championship matches; now I decided 
to play bridge detective as well. Boards 
64 and 75 certainly showed some evi- 
dence of eccentric card distribution. 
Each of the four hands had three simi- 
lar honors— three Jacks, three Queens, 
three Kings, three Aces. And several 
suits went around the table regularly 
— 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. Perhaps the clue to the 
identical hands was not in the open 
and closed rooms at all, but farther 
back, in the offices of the ACBL, which 
provides both cards and boards. 

GENIAL JOHNNY GENISE 

There, in a back room nine blocks 
away, I found a genial young stock- 
room-keeper named Johnny Genise, di- 
viding up new decks into four hands 
and putting the hands into the four 
slots of duplicate or tournament 
boards. The new decks, the same brand 
used throughout the world champion- 
ship, were made by the Whitman Pub- 
lishing Company in Racine, Wis. Ge- 
nise opened a new pack and showed me 
that they were not arranged like 
decks, sweeping through the suits, but 
were in the order shown in Column 1 
of the chart. 

How did Johnny put a new deck into 
the board? With a practiced thumb, he 
whipped ofT 13 cards at a time, and in- 
serted each hand into the board as 
shown in Column 2. He dropped out 
the Jokers as he did so, and demon- 
strated how he slid the Ace of Spades 
deftly out of its original position and 
onto the bottom of the second hand. 
He did this, he said, because it is the 
practice in the U.S. to insert the north 
hand in the board with the cards fac- 
ing up, usually with the Ace of Spades 
showing. To the player who later pre- 
pares the board for a tournament, this 
means that the hand needs to be shuf- 
fled and dealt. Did he always put 
the cards in the boards in the same 
way? “Sure,” Johnny said, and quick- 
ly and automatically did it the same 
way again and again. What if a play- 
er, charged with getting particular 
boards ready for play, perhaps Boards 
64 and 75, took them as they came 
continued on nej't puye 


Here is the way the celebrated hand (see 
photo OH opposite page) was dealt twice 
in one evening, once with brown canls, 
once with green cards. The theoretical 


odds against identical hands like this are 
1 , 287 . 473 , 706 , 371 , 781 , 028 . 141 , 698 , 599,999 
to 1, but this diagram .shows the actual 
odds are somewhat less. Try it yourself. 
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BRIDGE continued from pnijc 51 


from Johnny Genise and neither shuf- 
fled nor rut? Johnny didn't know. 

An experiment .seemed to be the 
answer. After some hours with the 
cards the writer tried the course of 
action shown in Columns and 4 in 
the chart— and there, lyin^f on the ta- 
ble. was the ctlebrated identical hand! 
Boards (54 and 75 had never lieen shuf- 
fle<l, and very likely never cut. Since 
there are 24 possibilities of piling the 
cards NESW as in Column 3 in 
the diagram, and there are 24 possi- 
bilities of inserting the hands KSWN' 
in the hoard a.s in Column 4, the odds 
are 24 times 24, or a mea.sly 575 to 1. 

The cards could have been cut only 
if they happened to be cut somewhere 
in the deck where there was a multi- 
ple of four, counting from either end. 
Here the chance.s are 12 out of 51. 
This kind of cut, if it happened, would 
have produced the same hand, and it 
also would have rai-sed the odd.s. But 
not to nonillions. 

Tournament olliciais were inclined to 
accept this explanation of the ‘‘how- 
dunit." .Mvin Landy, executive man- 
ager of the ACBL, said: “I'll tell you 
one thing — in the future we'll make 
sure the new decks are well shuflled 
hvfoTP being put into the l>oards.” The 
surprised non-playing captain of the 
BritLsh team, Reginald Corwen, cried: 
“Shocking carelpssnes.s on the part of 
the players!” 

But which players? Who reaUij dun 
it? 

The match records showthat Boards 
64 and 75 were both prepared in the 
closed room. Board 64 was prepared 
during the first half of the session: 
Board 75 during the second lialf. Who 
was in the locked room when both 
deeds were done? Well, Edgar Kap- 
lan, for one, a.s one of the oflicial ref- 
pree.<5. Who else? Weil, only Adam Mer- 
edith of the British team — all other 
players either were shifted into or out 
of the room. 

Mr. Meredith wa.s asked: "What is 
the custom in English tournaments 
when a player receives a board to pre- 
pare in which one hand has the cards 
facing up?” Said Mr. Meredith: “Why, 
in England as in the U.S. and all over 
the bridge world, it means, of course, 
that the hand must be shulTled and 
cut.” 

Then Mr. Meredith added: “Our 
only trouble was that we didn’t do 
that once— if you are referring to that 
freak hand." 

The real trouble, of course, was that 
somebody didn't do it twice. 


SEASONED BRITONS HAD TO RALLY TO DEFEAT 



TERENCE REESE. 42, 

JiKirniili-st, is perhaps 
th<' sharpest player on 
English team. 


WILLIAM ROSEN. 2.'l, 
Chiraxo law Kraduaie, 
got .\rmy furlough to 
jilay in tournament. 



BORIS SCHAPIRO. 4-'>, a 
Lithuanian-born cat- 
tle importer, is Reese’s 
elTeclive partner. 


MILTON CLLENBY, 

Chicago actuary, is 
winner with Ro.sen of 
many L'.S. titles. 



ADAM MEREDITH, 41, 
bridge teacher and au- 
thor, may have dealt 
identical hands. 


LEWIS MATHE. and 
close-lipfX'd. is real e.s- 
lale man from Ix)s 
Angeles. 



KENNETH KONSTAM. 48, 

executive of games 
firm, is author of first 
book on Calyp.so. 


ALVIN ROTH, bridge in- 
structor of Washing- 
ton, n.C.. iliscovered 
identical hand. 



lORDANISrAVLIOCS.j], 

born in (Jreecp, owns 
a bus and truck bu.si- 
ness. 


JOHN MORAN, salc.sman 
of Arcadia, Calif., is 
new member of the 
U.S. team. 


AMERICAN 




LESLIE DODDS. .52, Ls 
inilustrialist an<i di- 
rector of large export 
chemical company. 


CLIFFORD BISHOP. .32, 

Detroit bridge instruc- 
tor, is former gra<le 
school teacher. 
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THE YOUNG AMERICANS 

In winning title they ended 
four-year reign by the T.S. 

A THOUGH the final score of last 
week’s contest for the liermufla 
Bowl, symbol of the world hridKe 
championship, was decisive, the jilay 
was by no means one-sided. Four men 
of each team played at tlie same time, 
i.v., a British N-S pair against an 
Ami'rican K-W pair in the open room, 
and simultaneously a British K-\V pair 
against an American N'-S pair in the 
closed room. The closed room played 
the same boards a.s the open room, 
making possible a comparison of how 
the X-S and the E-\V players of the | 
same team fare on the same hand. The i 
closed room players were held incom- i 
municado during play on the simul- 
taneous hand.s. Thus in the case of 
the two identical liands the boards 
were jilayed twice in each room, a 
total of four times. 

The British seized a lead of 2,S7(J 
points in the opening session, but tUe 
Americans cut it to in the .second 
session, l.fi'ih in the ihinl, I.IHO in the 
fourth, and in the middle of llie fiflli 
puller! even at 0 0. The Americans 
sliptied back momentarily to minus 
l.’ilO at the end of the fifth, but in 
the si.Kth session they rallied .strongly 
and went ahead for the first and only 
time in the match by points. 

Then tlie dam Imrst. The British 
racked up ;i,T90 in the seventh, and in 
the eighth and last session they adiled 
another 1 points amidst some over- 
anxious bidding liy tlie U.S. The big- 
gest single-game points were made in 
two different hands, with identical 
score's of 1,5'b), once to the U.S., once 
to the British, each time as the result 
of a slam. Final score, 5,420 for the 
British team. 

The U.S. won the first international 
championship hy defeating Great Brit- 
ain and Sweilen at Bermuda in lf)5(). 
In 10.52 the I'.S. beat the Italians 
at N'aplcs. A Swedish team lost to 
the r.S. in N'ow York in l!).5.‘l. Last 
year, the Americans won for the fourili 
.straight time hy defeating the P’rench 
at Monte Carlo, V>ut subseciuently lost 
an exhibition match to the British — 
which accounts for the fact that the 
English team was favored last week. 
Britain will hold the world title until 
next .January, when the winner of this 
year's European chamjiionship will de- 
fend against the 1055 team champions 
oftheACBL. end 


Engineer Interview 

An jiinerary of Lockheed engineer- 
ing rcprescnlalivcs is listed helow. 
Kngireers arc invited to coniaci 
them for employment interviews. 

EL PASO. Jan. 24 and 25. 
phone W. B, HofTmann at 
at 2-5661 

KANSAS CITY. Jan. 27. 28, 29, 
phone W. E. Hoffmann 
<;rand 5020 

CHICAGO. Jan. 51 thrnugh 
l-eh. 3. phone W. K. Hoffmann 
at Franklin 2-9600 
DETROIT. Jan. 24. 25. 26. 27, 
phone Earle Marcntie at 
Hotel Shcralon-Cadillac 
FLINT, Jan. 28 and 29. phone 
Earle Marcolte at 
Hotel Hiirant 

PHILADELPHIA. Jan. 24. 25. 26. 
phone Curt Alexander at 
Hotel Bellcvuc-Stratford 
WASHINGTON. D. C.. Jan. 27. 

28. 29. phone Curt Alexander 
at OisirU-l 7-2580 
PITTSBURGH, Jan. 31 through 
Feb. 2, phone Curt Alexander 
:u Mayllovver 1-7719 
MILWAUKEE. Feb. 4 and 5. 
phone Curt Alexander a( 
Broadway 1-7250 



Jet Trainer 


1-104 


Superiofily Fighter— PhotoBrepNs Classified 



Turbo prop Super Constellation 
A hove — Ft t f of Lockheed's six prototypes 


Diversification 

at Lockheed in California 

means better careers for engineers 


Thirteen commercial and militar>' models of aircraft are in 
production at Lockheed. 

Development projects are even more diversified, include advanced 
versions of turbo-prop and jet transports, vertical rising aircraft, 
bombers and fighters far exceeding present-day planes in 
performance, nuclear applications to aircraft and a number of 
significant classified activities. 

Diversification such as this is important to carcer-conscious 
engineers. It means more .scope for your ability, more opportunity 
for promotion with so many projects in motion. It means more 
security— because your career is not restricted to one type of plane. 
Lockheed’s expanding development program has created a number 
of new positions for engineers in Aerodynamics, Thermodynamics, 
Structures, Mathematical Analysis, Electronics and Design. 


To Enfineers who lack aircraft 

6Xp6ri6nCB; Aircrufl experience ix nut 
necessary to join Lockheed. It's your 
cnglntering degree and experience 
that count. I.iKkheed'x Engineer 
Progfam adapts your experience and 
ability to aircraft work . . . ai full pay. 


F.ngineers interested in additional information 
on Lockheed's diversified expansion program 
— and how it can further their careers - are 
invited to write E. W. Des Lauriers. 
Employment Manager, Oept, 80-1. 

Coupon is for your convenience in requesting 
an application lorm and brochure 
describing life and work at Lockheed. 


E. W. nes I.auriers. Dept. 80-1 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
Burbank. California 


Lockheed 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
BURBANK. CALIFORNIA 


Field of Engineering 

Street Address 


City 


and State 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE of cikIi Is surmouTits th(* language 
barrier to inviip the touring SwedLsh girls to a supper party. 


COLOR ['h<»t<)<;haj’hs by eku'H i.t:.ssi.\G 


MAIDS ON A MISSION 


U NTIL early March, in gymnasium.s and arenas from 
the Ka.st Coast to Kansas and Texas, visiting Swedes 
will be moving gracefully and with a mis.sion: to re- 
awaken U.S. intere.st in gymnastics. It has been oO years 
since the II. S. won tlie Olympic gym title, wliicli was tak- 
en handily in 19.^2 by liu.ssia. I.ast season, to re-interest 
the U.S.. Gymnastic Coach Gene Wettstone of I’enn 
Stale arranged for a 10-man Swedish t«‘am — “the world’s 
best at the .sort of fast tumbling and high jumping that 
would appeal to .\mericans’'— to lour the country. 

The all-male show was a sellout, so this season .Swe- 
den relurnetl bringing the be.sl of its gymnastic ladies 
too. “Amerit’an women tlo not have sufficient activilio.s 
de.sigiied for women, so liere was a great thing,” ob- 
served Coach Wett.stone, as llie tumbling, swirling, split- 
precision Swedes drew crowds three times a.s large as last 
year. "The Russian and German women gymnasts are 
stronger, but the Swedes have the elegance, the grace. 
Their movements bring out tlio finer feminine features.” 

The women's team shows “ball routine" which brought them— ^ 
victory in 1952 Olympics. Turn the page for other samples 
of the gymnastic geometry of the visiting Swedish teams. 
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FREE EXERCISES SHOWN HERE ARE MOVEMENTS THAT COMBINE DANCE-TYFE PATTERNS WITH STANDARD GYMNASTIC MANEUVERS 





SWftDISH-TVPE SALAAM IS THE RESULT HERE AS SIX MEMBERS OF TEAM GRACEFULLY BALANCE THEMSELVES ON THEIR FOREARMS 



SYNCHRONIZED LEAP IS PERFECTLY EXECUTED AS GYMNASTS ARE ALL EQUIDISTANT FROM FLOOR AT THE MOMENT OF THE SPLIT 





BACKWARD SOMERSAULT is I'XvcuIhI i).V DoHs Hcdhert; 
at Stockhi»!m Central Institute for Gymnusiies. Site is an IS- 
year-old sehodlKirl, is the girl at the left on Si's e<tver this week. 


BRIDGE STANDING is ttyntHiistio term for the exercise done 
hy Maud Karlen. SI'.s other covi-r u'rl. ^hc is *i-, a Stockholm 
ofiice wtirker, an<l is considered the ulamnur uirl of Sweriish team. 


SLOW RISING MOVEMENT on the bar is performed by Ann- 
Sofi I'eiter-son, :iU. a Stockholm elementary .school gym teacher. 





A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Herman Wyalt, long-legged former San Jose Slate College 
siar now representing Armed Forces, liulTed one shoe, leaped 
6 ft. 10 in. for new world in<loor high jump record in K of C 
games at Boston. • Albert Wiggin.s. flashy Ohio State soph- 
omore, used freestyle, butterfly and backstroke to set new 
U.S. and national collegiate mark of 1:26.9 for loO-yard in- 
dividual medley in dual meet against Miami, O. at Columbus, 
O. # Ted .Scherer. 17-year-old Coffeyville H.S. star, broke 


national inicrschola.stic IflO-yard brea-ststroke 20-yard-course 
record for secon<l time in week at ColTcyville, Kan. Scherer's 
1:00. .5 again.st Wyandotte H.S. wa-s full second fa.ster than 
lime against Wichita Ra-st, 1.2 seconds Ijetter than own rec- 
ognized standard. • Poona II. fast-moving Irish-bred chest- 
nut colt, outran Miz Clementine, Duke's I>?a, favored Deter- 
mine, sped miie-and-sixieenth in world record-breaking 1 :4n* , 
in $l?t,l00 San Fernando Stake.s at Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 


BASKETBALL 

Kenlurky, nation's No. 1 team, got back 
in winning .stride, rolletl <iver imee-heaten 
DePaul 92-09. whipped Tulane ot'-'lA with 
.second-half spurt. 

.Maryland came from behind in last five 
minutes, upset second-ranked North Caro- 
lina Slate 6.‘<-64 for nini h in row after btdi- 
ing South Carolina 6S-.)2. 

North Carolina Stale bounced hack 
from .Maryland loss, edged Wake Forest 
75-76 in overtime on Phil Dinurdo’s field 
goal with nine .seconds left. Slate Ix-gan 
week by outrunning high-scoring Furman 
l().7-xl. 

Alabama Ix-at Missis.sippi State 99-73, 
upset .Auburn 99-7S for Tigers’ first defeat, 
mtived into first-place tie with Vanderbilt 
in Southeastern Conference. 

liichmund nosed out VI’l 63-61. bat- 
tered William & Mary 92- 71 on Kd Harri- 
son’s phenomenal shooting <13 for 17 field 
goals' (or sixth Southern C<mferenc«‘ wiu. 

Tcr continued at top of Southwest 
Conference* standings, trimmed Texas 79- 
64, nosed out SMU 77-73. Dick O'Neal 
.scoreii 42 points, incluriing IX foul shots 
for new circuit record, against Tosas. 

(ieorge Washington made hid for high- 
er ranking, trounrt’d VM I 104 .52, William 
& Mary 79-6.). 

I.a .Su'le got unexpected resistance from 
Mulilenberg, went into zone defense, won 
Xx- 79 then swarmed all over Ivebanon Val- 
ley 112 -70 as Tom (Jola scored 31 jioint.s, 
picked olf 36 rebounds. 

Dutiuesne stormed back after 6S 67 
set back by Dayton, beat hustling Ford ham 
67 56. Dick Ricketts, still hobbled by in- 
jiire<l ankle, got only two field goals but 
«lropjH*<! in II fouls and .Si flrcen took up 
.slack with 22 points. Big ECd Cuiilin, Rum 
All-.Ainerica candidate, got 27. 

Holy Cross's Tom llcinsohn collected 
X6 points in thrw games, paced Crusatlers 
to wins over Notre Dame 93-57, Khorle 
Islaiul 99 64. Boston University .)X-4o. 

Illinois shot over Purdue’s zone de- 
fense. ended seven-game Rtitlermaker 
streak .''3-73, rallied in last quarter to beat 
Ohio Slate X6-7X, lied Minnesota for Big 
Ten lead. Stale's Robin Freemuit. nation’s 
leading scorer, piled up 33 points but Illi- 
nois’ little Bill Ridley proved too much 
for both rivals. 

Minnesota kept pact* with Illinois, 
knocked oil Indiana’s defending champi- 
ons SX-74. with Dick Carmaker match- 
ing l>on .Schlundl's 3U-point output, rolled 
over Purdue 102-XX. 

Marquette stretched winning streak to 
13. longest in nati«>n, l>eat Loyola of Chica- 
go 92-77, 80-67, upset talented laiuisville 
82-78. 

Cincinnati surprised Dayton 85-78 after 
Flyers sneaked pa.s[ Duquesne 68-67 on 


Kub.stitute Rav Dieringer's only field goal 
of game with seven secontls to play. 

Mis.souri outran, outshot Kansas State 
94-85 in high-scoring game, but tlropped to 
No. 8 in AP poll, 

-San Francisco's light defen.se, gangling 
Kill Russell's scoring and rebounding 
earnetl Dons wins over San Jose Slate .56- 
30, Santa Clara 54-44,. College of I’acific 
62 49 and jutnp to No. 3 in nation. 

I'CL.A scored <loul)le victory over 
Southern California, 70 67. 76-64 in torrid 
Pacific Coast Conference Ijatiles. 

Stanford got b.v California 59-57, 75- 
67, remainetl doadlockiul with UCL.A in 
standings. Long set shot by Ron Tomsic 
with »>ne second to play accounted (or two- 
point SlanfonI victory: California's Rub 
McKeen scored 23 points in socnnil game, 
set new four-year record of 628 for South- 
(•rn Division. 

ITah walloped Utah State 88 55, Mon- 
tana 9I 85. Sharpshooting .Art Kunle rolled 
up 43 points again.st State, set new Sky- 
line Conference record, added 26 against 
Montana. 

Kosicin Celtics hit century mark four times, 
powered to wins over F*!. Wayne Pistons 
119-110. N.Y. Knickerbockers 116-100, 
102-98, Minneapolis Lakers 100 95, took 
half-game lea<l over Syracuse Nationals in 
Kasiern Divi.sion of National Basketball 
Association. 

Ft. Wayne outscored Milwaukee Hawk.s 
89-78. broke four-game losing streak, re- 
mained comfortably aheatl of second-place 
l.akers in Western Division. 

FOOTBALL 

West scored 10 points in final tjuarier, ral- 
lied to whip Hast 26 19 in Pro Bowl classic 
at Los .Angeles. D«'troit’s l.aVern Torge.son 
intercepted Kast pass, ran it back 35 yards, 
set up winning touchtlown plunge by San 
Francisco’s bruising Joe Perry. 


BASKETBALL'S TOP TEN 

hJ Ihr .U:,n„ri„ I’rt., .. nlrt,- i„,ll 
oinrtin^a I hi* wii-t. with (Kiinoi titcurisl 

926 
S90 
S2D 
S03 
391 
33S 
2S3 
290 
2<3 
209 

R1i\sKRS-iie; l:». AlalMtna 'J. lilt, IS, 
Kirhmond ii'O: It. M inntwiiit i i 91 ; I'l. -Mur 
.jui-llt- h;i. 


Kddie KrdelalZ. who.so Navy team cli- 
maxe<t successful sea.son. inclu<ling fourth 
win over Army in five years, by trouncing 
Mississippi in Sugar Bowl, signed new five- 
year contract to coach Middies at reported 
$17,000 per year, ended rumor of job with 
Los .Angele.s Rams, 

Jack Mitchell, 30-year-old former Okla- 
homa quarterback who led Wichita Univer- 
sity to 9-1 record last year, walketl out on 
10-year contract, wa.s named to replaw 
Bowden Wyatt at .Arkansas. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

(iunnar .NeiLsen. 26-year-ol(i Dane, math* 
U.S. debut in K of C game.* at Bo.ston. 
came from 30 yanls behinti with -sensational 
final lap kick, beat Fred Dwyer tn spectac- 
ular 4:07.9 mile for new meet recortl. Oth- 
er noteworthy performances: Charley Jen. 
kins, up-an<l-coining I'illanova sophomore, 
charged past fading Tom Courtney of Fonl- 
ham in 600-yard run, finished nine yards 
ahead of Lou Jones in 1:10; Ron Delaney. 
Irish half-mile champion now a Vilianova 
freshman, won LOOO-yard event in 2:10.2; 
the Rev. Bob Richards cleared 1,5 ft. 3', 
in. to lake pole vault: Horace .Ashenfelter 
pulled away from Fred Wilt in win Iwo- 
inile run in 9:03.4: Harrison Dillard, vet- 
eran Olympic champion, won 45-yard hur- 
dles in 0:05.9; Rod Richard of Armed 
Forces nipppil Vtllanova’s George Sydnor 
in 50-yard dash in 0:05.4. 

BOXING 

Rock) Castellani's hit-an<l-clulch style tied 
upexasperated Holly Mims of Washington, 
D.C., Have IiKht-punching Clevelander 12- 
round deci.sion in middleweight elimination 
bout at Cleveland. 

Duilin Loi, Ruropean lightweight cham- 
pion from Italy and second-ranking chal- 
lenger for Jimmy Carter’s crown, showed 
durability, little punching power, took 10- 
rountler from roughhou.siiig Glen Flanagan 
of St. Paul. Minn, in first U-S. start at 
Miami Beach. Kla. 

Sandy Saddler agreed to first featherweight 
title defense since 1951, signed to meet vet- 
eran Teddy Rc<i Top Davis of Hartford. 
Conn. Feb. 25 at Madison Stjuare Garden 
in New York. 


FISHING 

James O'Donnell. Chevy Chase, Md. at- 
torney, snared eight fish and 560 points 
to win individual honors, led his Ocean 
City Light Tackle Club tn team title in 
three-day International Light Tackle Sail- 
fish Tournament at West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Dethroned champion Ted Williams, Boston 
Red Sox .slugger, finishetl far behind with 
ro»(t«Mcd on next page 
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1 — Kentucky <SS> 

2 — North Carolino State (6> 

3 — San Francisco (14) 

4 — La Salle (4) 

5— Duquetne (3) 

6— Maryland (12) 

7— Illinois (1) 

9— Missouri <3> 

9 — George Washinston 
10— Utah and UCLA (tie) 
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two catches, told reporters he planned to 
fish this summer, would definitely retire 
from baseball. 

Gour 

t'ary MiddlecoiT. 1949 National Open 
champion, shot sub-par 71 on final round, 
finished with 54-hoie total of 209, four 
strokes ahead of Julius Boros and Paul Mc- 
Guire. raptured $ir),000 Bing Crosby pro- 
amateur at Pebble Beach, Calif. 

Mrs. Jackie Pun*, stocky, long-driving 
pro from Honolulu, took Sea Island’s Wom- 
en’s Open with 151, at Sea Island, Ga. 

SPEED SKATING 

Don McDermott of Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
captured oOO-, 1,500-, .5,000- and 10,000- 
meter races in Eastern Olympic speed skat- 
ing trials at Grossinger, N.Y., qualified for 
place in National Olympic final tryouts 
Jan. ^1-Feb. 2 at Si. Paul. 

HORSE RACING 

Scimitar, winle-s-s .since 19.53, fought off He- 
lianthus in stretch, won by head in driv- 
ing finish of $41,500 Tropica! Handicap at 
Tropical Park, Coral Gables, Fla. 

SOCCER 

Penn State, named out.sianding U.S. col- 
lege team by Intercollegiate Soccer Foot- 
ball As.sociation, and Temple each placed 
two men on All-American varsity picked by 
National Soccer Coache,s Association. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit Red Wings blanked Boston Bruins 
4-0. N.Y. Hangers 3-0, edged Montreal Ca- 
nadiens 4-3, moved into first place in Na- 
tional Hockey I>eague standings, two points 
ahead of slumping Canadiens. 

AUTO RACING 

Juan Manuel Fangio, daredevil Argentini- 
an who won title in 19.54. braved 104" heal, 
pushed his Mercedes-Benz at average speed 
of approximately 75 mph, won Argentine 
Grand Prix, year’s first championship race, 
at Buenos Aires. 


MILEPOSTS 

HONORFU Sunny Jim Filzsimmons. 80, 
dean of American trainers, 60-year veteran 
of raring; selected for special award for 
“outstanding contribution to racing over 
a period of years,” named top trainer for 
19.54, by N.Y. Turf Writers As.sociation. 

DIED Ivan J. Geiger. 45, Massachusetts 
In.stilute of Technology athletic director: 
at Newton, Mass. 

DIED - Magnus Satre. 50, Norway-born 
skier, six-time national jumping and cross- 
country champion, member of both Nor- 
way 1 1932) and U.S. (1936i Olympic ieam.s; 
at Sali.sbury, Conn. 

DIED- William H. (Bill) Dinneen. 78, one- 
time major league pitcher and umpire: of 
heart condition, at Syraou.se, N.Y. Dinneen 
won three World Series game.s for Boston 
Red Sox in 1903, pitched no-hitter against 
Chicago White Sox in 1905, became umpire 
four years later. 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


SASt 

Aftny 73- NYU 59 
C4>n«(l« r.66- Psnn St.56 
Columbia^ Cornell62 
CocneII56 YaleSS 
Datlmoulh 54 Pann 52 
Dayton 68 Ouquesne67 
OuQu«vna67 Fordham 56 
Fordham 7l Columbia 68 
HolyCn>sj93-Nolc«DainaS7 
HolyCross99 Rh.lsland64 
HolyCrosa58 BostonU.45 
laullaSS MuhlanbaiE79 
LaSalla IlZ-Leb. Valley 70 
Manhattan 73 Navy 68 
Niagara 68 Canislus 64 
Niafacf82 Colgale64 
Penn 96 Brown 70 
Penn St. 107 Syraevee 86 
Pitt 76- Penn St 66 
PtirKOlon 62-Dartmouth 50 
Princeton 63 Harvard 54 
SyracusaOl PiIiSS 
Villanova96 Xaviar73 
W. ForeM7l Salon Hall 63 
Yale 73- Brown63 


EASTERN DIVISION 


W.19 L-19 
Pet. .500 

, Philedalphio 

W-IS 1-20 


SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 
Alabama 99- Ml».St.73 
Alabama 99 Auburn 78 
Atl(anus73 Baylo(63 
Auburn 85 Mississippi 81 
Ouha75 Clemson66 
Duka <2— S. Carolina 64 
Dulial09 Vir|inii89 
FlorldaSl.90 GaortiaSI 
Furman 111 Ga. Tach95 
Gao. Wash. 104 VMI52 
Gao.Wash.79-Wm.iMary65 
Gaorgia67 Tulana65 
Houston 107-Texas ASM 66 
Kanlucky92- DaPsulSO 
Kanlueky58 Tulane44 
L’villa loO — Gaoigelown 80 
Marquatta82 Lautsv)lla78 
MarTland68 S.CarolinaS2 
Maryland 68 N. Car. St 64 
Mississippi 81 Ga Tach60 
N. Carolina 96 Virsinia 87 
N.CarQlina73 S Caiolina64 
N Carolina9S Clamson87 
N. Car. St. 105 Furman 81 
N. Car SI. 75 W Forest 73 
RicaSS— TaiasS 2 


Richmond 63— VPI 61 
Riehmand92 Wm.SMary?! 
SMU93 Texas A&M 69 
Tannesse«71 Tulana58 
Tanne$sat76 LSU68 
TCU79 Taxas64 
TCU77 SMU73 
Vandarbill 71 Ga. Tech 69 
Vandaibill72 Miss. St. 52 

WEST 

Cincinnati 8S Dayton 78 
Colorado 65 Kansas 54 
Dattoil91 Drake 76 
lllinois83 Purdua73 
IllinoiseS OhioSI.78 
Iowa 94 Michigan SI. 81 
Iowa SI. 105 Oklahoma 76 
Marquelta 92 Loyola 77 
MarquetleSO Loyola67 
Michigan 90 Wisconsin 63 
Michigan St . 6t-Michigan82 
Minnesota 88 Indiana 74 
Minnesota 102 Purdue 88 
Missouri 94 Kansas SI 85 
Nebraska69 Kansas St 59 
Nebiaska66 Kansis62 


PROFESSIONALS 

NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


>I6->00 

loa.9t 
FI Wayne 
100-83 

Ft. Wayne 

92.13 

106-87 


WESTERN DIVISION 

1. F). Weyn* BoSt 
W-26. 1-13 JIO-J 
Pel 667 

3. Mlnneupolh Syi 
W.20. L 19 93-89 

Pet .513 

3, Rochealaf Milw 

W-15. L-21 90-93 

Pel .417 

4. Milwaukee RoCh. 

W-13 L-25 93.9t 

Pet 342 


NotieDame82-N'westein74 
0kla.ASM69 Wichita 53 
Tulsa67 Wichita65 
Wisconsin 77— Indiana 66 


Brig. Young 92-Monlana 76 
Colo. A&M 65 Denver 57 
Oregon 68 Wash St. 45 
Oregon 76- Wash St. 63 
Otegon82 Idaho 59 
Oregon 41- Idaho 40 
0re|onSl.66- Washinglan38 
OregenSt 70 Washinglon63 
San Fran. 56- San Jose SI. 30 
San Fran. 54 Santa Clara 44 
San Fran. 62 Coll -P k. 49 
SanlaClara69-St Maiy's57 
Slanicrd 59 California 57 
Slanlcrd75 Calilornia67 
UCLA70 S Caliloini367 
UCLA 76 S Caliloinia64 
Utah 88 Utah St 55 
UtahSl Monlana58 
Wyoming 61 Denver 57 
Wyoming 72 N. Mexico 56 


83-97 

87-106 

Phila. 

96-102 

106-98 


Roch 

103-88 

90-93 


Syr 

85-90 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


808SLEDDING 

FAIRCHILD McCarthy. Cambndge. Mass., Macklin Cup 
1-man race. SI MoriU. Swiuerland. 

JOSIF LF BOUEF. Baton Route, La. and WILLIAM WIL- 
LIAMS. Rockingham. N C.. European jr. championship, 
SI Menu. Switzerland. 

BOWLING 

(Central Stales Bowling Assn. Toutnamenl. eallle Creek, 
Mich) 

STROHS beers. Detroit, Ktual & handicap divisions, 
wilh 3.150 pins. 

TOM HENNESSEY. Strohs Beers. Detroit, actual & handi- 
cap all-events, with 2.007 pins. 

BOB GOIKE. Delroit, singles actual, wilh 707 pins. 

John clement. Oalcoil, smglas handicap, wilh 689-20- 
709 pins. 

J. NORRIS and A. BUTLER. Chicago, doubles actual, with 
1.307 pins, doubles handicap, with 1.333 pins. 


HOCKEY 

Natl. Hockey League 

I. Oeirnii Boston Montreal NewYork 

W-27 1-12,7-5 4-0 4-3 3-0 

Pts 59 

3. Montreal Oelioit Boston 

W.2S,ll2T-7 3-4 0-6 

PIS. 57 

3. Toronta New York Boston Chicago 

W-19. L-12. 1-13 0-0 4-3 4-2 

Pis 51 

4. Besien Chicago Delioit Toronto Montreal 

W.13, L-i7, T-12 I I 0-4 2-4 6-0 

Pts, 38 

5. New York Toronto Chicago Detroit 

W-10, L.23, T-12 0-0 6-2 0-3 

Pis. 32 

6. ChRaao Boston NewYork Toronto 

W-g.L-26.T-9 1-1 2-5 2-4 


BOXING 

WILLIE BEAN. 12-round split decision over Howard King, 
heavyweights. Richmond. Calil. 

BOBBY JONES, 10-round deasion over Charley Salas, 
middleweights. San Francisco 

JOE MICELI and ITALO SCORTICHINI. 10-round draw, 
welterweights Miami. 

WALLY THOM, 10- round dacision over Somdez Yonliakil, 
welterweights. Bangkok. 

HECTOR CONSTANCE and JOHNNY BROWN. 10-round 
draw, welteiweighls. New York. 

DEL FLANAGAN, 10-tound decision over Bob Rossie, wil- 


CARl C 


9t Atmand Sa- 


oie, lightweights. Montreal 

JON JCjRDAN. 12-round decision over Lauro Salas, light- 
weights. Los Angeles. 

BOBBY BELL. lO-round decision over Rudy Garcia, lealh- 
arweighu. Brooklyn, N.Y. 

DAI DOWER. S-round KO Qvai Willibald Koch, Itywelghts, 
CaidiH. Wales. 

TANNY CAMPO, 12-round decision over Hicoyuki Tezaki. 
lor Orient Rywaight hlla. Tokyo. 


CURLING 

THE COUNTRY CLUB OF BROOKLINE. MASS., rink I. 
over ^heneclady, rink 2, 12-11. Archibald Douglas Med- 
al. Ml Hope. N.Y. 


FIELD TRIALS 

OUST DEVIL. Amaleur Ali-Age Slakes. Pinehuist. N.C. 
GOLF 

ANTONIO CERDA. Argentina, Panama Doan, with 273. 
Panama 

COL. IRA F WINTERMUTE. Paine AFB. Washington, over 
Capt. Robert E. Slallord. in sudden-death plivoR. Air Oe- 
lansa Command championship, Pebble Beach. Calif. 


HORSE RAGNC 

SURGENTE. S24 650 El Endno Handicap. Iti m., by 1 
length, in 204. Santa Amla. Arcadia, Catil Rogallo Tra- 

VatYle DANCE $18,100 Los Faliz Slakes. 7 I., by ^ 
length, in I ;21 3/5. Santa Anita. Arcadia. Calil. Eddie Ar- 
Clio up. 

SHOOTING 


MRS. WILLIAM ISETTS, Kenosha. Wis.. European wo 
en's clay pigeon championship, wilh 126 pts., Cano. 
SEIFUALLAH GHALEB. Egypt European men's clay 
geon championship, with 184 pis.. Cain. 


Dartmouth College. Eastern giant slalom 
cnampionsnip, in 56 S 55.2 Woodstock, VI. 

BOB SKINNER. Ml Sunapee. N.H.. USEASA slalom title, 
1.04.4 & 1 01.6. Manchester, Vt. 

MAX EBERLE. Dumont. N J . USEASA Veteran's down- 
hill championship, in 1 .13.2 Manchester. Vt. 

EINAR SiSSENER. Boston, N.Y Stale lumping litia. with 
204.8 pts.. Bear Mountain. N Y. 

ANDERL MOLTERER, Austria, man's combined cham- 
pionship & intl. Hahnenkamm downhill race. Kitzbuehel. 
Austria. 

THEA H0CHLE1THER. Austria, women's combined cham- 
pionship. Kitzbuehel. Austria. 

TENNIS * 


(Florida West Coast lournimeal, $1. Petersburg, Fla.) 
EDDIE MOYLAN. Trenton. N.J.. over Al Harum, 7-5, 4-6, 
6-2, 7-5. men’s singles title. 

DORIS HART. Coral Gables. Fla., over Shirley Fry, 7-9, 
6-4. 7-5, women's singles tille 
SIDNEY SCHWARTZ. Brooklyn. N.Y., and MOYLAN, ovar 
Ed RubinoH and Harum. by detaull. men's doubles tille 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.5.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

January 21 through 30 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 
Besk«tboII 

(Leading college games) 

Louisv’lie vs. Dayton. Louisville. Ky. 

Penn vs. Army; Villanova vs. Murray St., Pales- 
tra, Philadelphia. 

Wyoming vs. Utah. Laramie. Wyo. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia. New Haven, Conr. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee, Baton Rouge, La. 
Boxing 

• Carmen Basilic vs. Peter Mueller, middleweights, 

• County War Memorial. Syracuse. N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Orlando Optimist ir. & Boys Invitation. Orlando. 
Fla. 

Australian championships begin, Adelaide. Vic 
Seixas. Tony Traberl entered. 

Track & Field 

Philadelphia Inquirer Games, Philadelphia. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 
Badminton 

Illinois State Open, Evanston, III. 

Batkeiboll 

(Leading college games) 

Colorado A&M vs. Utah, Ft. Collins. Col. 

Ququesne vs. St- Bonaveature', C%^\^s^us vs. Si- 
ena. Memorial Audit., Buffalo. N,Y. 

N. Carolina Sf. vs. La Salle. Raleigh. N.C. 

• N'western vs. Iowa. Evanston. III.. 3 p.m. (CBS). 

• Temple vs. Muhlenberg. Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia, 7:30 p.m. (Mutual). 

Selon Hall vs. Villanova; Penn vs. Yale, Palestra. 
Philadelphia. 

Tennessee vs. Kentucky, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Professionals) 

Milwaukee vs. Ft. Wayne. Milwaukee. 

• New York vs. Philadelphia. New York, 3 p.m. 
(NBC) 

Rochester vs. Boston. Rochester. N.Y. 
Bobtlodding 

World championships. St. Morilz. Switzerland. 
Goir 

Srs. Invitation final, Sea Island, 6a. 

Kockay 

Boston vs. New York. Boston. 

Montreal vs. Chicago, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Detroit. Toronto. 

Hart* Rocing 

San Marcos Handicap, $25,000, VA m, (lurf). 4- 
yr.-olds up. Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

Santa Maria Handicap, $20,000. 7 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up. fillies & mares, Santa Anita, Arcadia. Calif. 

Ic* Skating 

Midwest Open championships, Belle Isle, Mich, 
Canadian figure skating finals. Toronto. 

Track t Fittid 

Washington Star meet, Washington, D.C. 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 
Aulo Racing 

Inti, sports car 1,000-kilo, race, Buenos Aires. 

BatkelboH 

Boston vs. Philadelphia. Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Rochester. Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Minneapolis vs. Milwaukee. Minneapolis. 
Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Bawling 

Men's & women's natl. individual match game 
finals, Chicago. 


Golf 

PGA Ladies' Tampa Open, finals. Tampa, Fla. 
Hockey 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Chicago vs. Montreal, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Toronto. Detroit. 

MONDAY. JANUARY 24 
Batkerball 

(Leading college games) 

Ohio SI. vs. Iowa, Columbus. 0. 

Minnesota vs. N'western. Minneapolis. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Milwaukee, Louisville, Ky. 

• Pete Adams vs. Angelo Brisci. middleweights, 
SI. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds-). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

• Paddy Young vs. Tony Johnson, light heavy- 
weights. Eastern Pkwy.. Brooklyn. N.Y. (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (ABC). 

Fi*ld Trial* 

Natl. Amateur Shooting Dog championships, 
Somerville, Tenn. 

Natl. Derby & Natl. Free-for-All championships. 
Canton. Miss. 

Tennit 

S. Florida tournament, W. Palm Beach T.C., Ffa. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 25 
Batketball 

Ft- Wayne vs. Syracuse; New York vs. Rochester. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 

Xing 

Nino Valdes vs. lack Flood, heavyweights, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Mid-Ocean Ladies Invitation. Bermuda. 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 26 
Baiksiboll 

Rochester vs. New York, Rochester. N.Y, 

Syracuse vs. Philadelphia; Boston vs. Ft. Wayne. 
Boston. 

Boxing 

• Joey Giardello vs. Al Andrews, middleweights. 
Municipal Audit., Norfolk. Va. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Jimmy Carter vs. Bobby Woods, lightweights 
(non-tille), Spokane, Wash. (10 rds.). 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Montreal, Toronto. 

Hen* Racing 

California Breeders’ Champion Stakes. $25,000 
II, fi m., 3-yr.-olds. Santa Anita, Arcadia, Calif. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 77 
Boskolball 

Milwaukee vs. Minneapolis. Huron, S.D, 
Rochester vs. Boston; Philadelphia vs. New York, 
Philadelphia. 

Syracuse vs. Ft. Wayne, Syracuse. N.Y. 

Curling 

Filth Annual Mixed Bonspiel. Portage, Wis. 

Golf 

Palm Springs Invitational, Palm Springs, Calif. 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Chicago. Boston. 

Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 

lee Skoiing 

European figure skating championships, Buda- 
pest. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 28 
Botketboll 

(Leading college games) 

San Francisco vs. Stanford, San Francisco. 

Utah St. vs. Utah. Logan, Utah. 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Syracuse, Boston. 

Boxing 

• George Johnson vs. Raymond Fuentes, middle- 

• weights. The Arena. Philadelphia (10 rds.), 10 
p.m. (NBC). 

Goir 

PGA Sr. championship, Dunedin, Fla, 

SATURDAY. JANUARY 29 
Batketball 

(Leading college games) 

Fordham vs. Selon Hall. New York. 

Illinois vs. Loyola; Michigan St. vs. DePauI, 
Chicago Stadium. 

Navy vs. Maryland, Annapolis, Md. 

N, Carolina St. vs. Villanova, Raleigh. N.C. 

• Ohio St. vs. N'western. Columbus, 0., 3 p.m. 
(CBS). 

Purdue vs. Minnesota, Lafayette. Ind. 

St. Louis vs. St. John's, St. Louis. 

San Francisco vS. California; Stanford vs. Santa 
Clara. Cow Palace. San Francisco. 

• Temple vs. Penn State; La Salle vs. St. Joseph's, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 7:30 p.m. (Mu- 
'lua'i). 

Vanderbilt vs. Kentucky. Nashville, Tenn. 
(Professionals) 

• Minneapolis vs. Ft. Wayne, Minneapolis, 3 p.m. 
(NBC). 

New York vs. Milwaukee. New York, 

Rochester vs. Philadelphia, Rochester, N.Y. 

Boxing 

Ray Famechon vs. Sergio Milan, for European 
featherweight title, Milan. Italy (15 rds.). 

Hockey 

Chicago vs. Detroit, St. Louis. 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Hone Racing 

Santa Anita Maturity, $100,000. VA m., 4-yr.-olds. 
Santa Anita. Arcadia, Calif. 

San Gabriel Handicap, $25,000, IVi m. (turf), 4- 
yr.-olds up, Santa Anita. Arcadia, Calif. 

Royal Palm Handicap, $15,000, 1'4 m., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Hialeah Pk,. Fla. 

Ice Skating 

Natl, outdoor speed skating championships, SL 
Paul. 

Sh Thomas Upton Cup. Miami, Fla. 

Skiing 

N. American Ski Jumping and Combined cham- 
pionships, St. Paul. 

USEASA cross-country relay championships, Leb- 
anon, N.H. 

Snow Cup giant slalom, Alta. Utah. 

Track & Field 

Boston AA meet, Boston. 

SUNDAY, JANUARY 30 
Basketball 

Boston vs. Milwaukee, Boston. 

Ft. Wayne vs. Minneapolis, Ft. Wayne. Ind. 
Syracuse vs. Philadelphia, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Hockey 

Boston vs. Toronto. Boston, 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit. 
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The Trieeless l.mtk of 

I.KATIIKU 


SPORT CARDIGAN 


' 39.95 


MenayBocIi Gvo'anta*. 
COlOltSi In SUEDE: Cofol, Btig*. Hanna, Butercvp. Aquo 
and BotlU O'een. In CAB-KID; Shy Blv*. Wh,i«. Pinh. 
Chompogna, Gunmalol and Btonj*. 


BRANDICALFd.,; 


$1i, is; FeBeitl si.. Biitan 10. Mxs. 



iimi'imii 


Sizes 
10 to 16 


Widths 
AAA to UE 


WeSPECIALlZKinlarRe 
sizes only— 8izt*a 10 to 16: 
widths AAA to KICK. Low- 
Tops; Wing Tips: Hand- 
Sewn Moccasins; Cordo- 
vans; Dress Oxfords; 
Work Shoes: Sox: Slip- 
pers; Rubbers. Knjoy the 
finest in fit, comfort, styl^ 
at amazingly low cost. 
Mail only. Write for 
FRKhC Style Book ’I’O- 
DAY! 


KING-SIZE, INC., 531 Brockton. Moss. 


IMPORTED SWISS POCKET KNIFE 


MASTER SPORTSMAN 
12 parts' 

)6 TOOLS 
OVER 1000 USES 


You xyill waul a 

M VSTKlt SIMtKTS- 

M \N iiia.l.- frotii the 
liiii-nl |CM>I ntrrl IpV llie 
grcalenl prcciMoii 
cr«ruii..-i>. u«.-<l l>v (hr 
\rmv. 


Tl>i« kiiifc m II jewel 

Ilf |ire<'i-.ioii iierfeelion. 
eumliine.l with n 
•Ireiigth HUil riig"eil. 
ue-' that iiiaken it the 
line»t |i<iekel knife ill 
llie world. 


No C.O.O.-, 
Catalogs lOt 



$ 19.95 


WONDERFUL PRODUCTS 

Ban 21 13 Sonta Pa, N#w Manica 


BCyou have soinething that S7S.000 
^ successful young families would like 
lo buy — The Weekend Shopper can 
pay off for you 


With just four appearances to its 
credit (this issue makes five). The 
Weekend Shopper has already written 
sales successes for some 50 .idverttsers - 
helped them build customer lists, as 
one described them, “of unusually high 
caliber”, helped them make sales 
through catalogs; helped them make 
sales, period. 


ir you’d like more information about 
The Waakend Shoppar for your mail- 
order business, call or write Anne Stod- 
dard. Spobts Illustbatbd. 9 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. N.Y. 20 'JUdson 6-1212.) 


TEST SMOKE NEW ENGLISH ^ ^ , 

P Wondar- 

...... 

“N Hi rirc mi wn 'Msgis Ls^P' 

LrS n Shippod Direct (rem 

It# pip# tmeking. W>'i* 
'•need it baati snYlhing 
..r had for mild, smooth, 
.... pip* tmeking. But batort 

putting it on th« maikat at ST.SO tach 
wa want lo make a consumtr reaction toil 
) make turt wa'ra right. So wa'vt sal aside a 
slight irregulars of the S7.S0 briers, lor 
t smoke AT OUR RISK. They'ra the seme 
, ey eieepl for slight surface imperfeclions, 

^ which do net affect the marvelous smoking quality. 

I WAUY PRANK LTD., Department 511 j '"J*’.'!" '**'’** I". *.‘'7,^1! 

1 a». ». w I w I qieitionrialra- We ll tend your pipe direct IfP*" 

. 1 50 Hossau St., New York 38, N. Y. | t.ondon, England, Send US nothing for the brier, wre’ye 

I Sand the "Magic Lamp" direct from England j written that off. Please send only $1.00 lo help 
I for me to Test Smoke. [Descriptioi et right). | cover cost of stem, labor end espense. There'* no 
I Enclosed find $1 et agreed. Money beck if I duty fo pay, only Foreign package Ice collected 
I not litlllied. PRINT NAME A ADDRESS BELOWl by the postmen. Test smoke the "hfegic Lamp" es 
I I herd es you can. If you don't like it for any reason 

I - ... . I If rgfund your $1.00. Sotry. 

I I only I pipe lo e customer. Please allow about e 

I " ' I month delivery time from England. 
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SNOW PATROL 

A late roundup of snow conditions in 
America from picked local skiers. 


NS»new snow; PO=powiJer; PP-pacKed 
powder: HPoshsrd oacked snow; HB<»hard 
base; GR-granular; FG-frozen granular; 
co-corn snow; BC- breakable crust; UC- 
unbreakable crust; W -wet; IC- icy condition ; 
BS=bare spots; DC-dangerous condition: 
CL— trail or slope closed. 

NUBtERALB REPRCttNT IMCHEB OP BNOW 


COMPILED BY 
BILL WALLACE 

rienty of xnoir at mo.ef of the 
Wentern reKortu, nnd mOny East- 
ern areas are reporting best 
snoir and largest crowds in years 

EAST: .MT. TKKMHl,A\T. yi'E.: N’pw P<> on 28 - 
46 tlH. All iTBils art- in good nhapf. 

STtiWK. VT.; 6 IMl on 24 31 . f’rpw'nt ronilitions 
are about [terfect. 

FRAS'COSIA. M.H.; 1 IN) on 4 40 . with skiing 
gtioil lo excellent. 

PICO PEAK, kT,: 3 1*0 on 5 l.i HU. Karl Arker's 
ski school in breaking 17-year attendance 
marks. 

N. fosWAY, N.ii.; Watch out for If. 1 2 GK 
on 7 10 >m. 

Bit: BIKIMI.EY, VT.; 2 1*0 on 7 20 ft;. 3 4 NS 
would provide excellent skiing. 

BEI.I.BAYRK. S.Y.: 1 FPon 2 7 frozen HB. Area 
turneil away 100 cars as S.-lOO all-time record 
- skierl here last Sunday. 

MIDWEST: KIK MT.. WIB.: 3 1*0 on 5 Hli. 
Trail skiing still limited, slopes O.K. 

BOYSE MT- Mii'H.; Snow woew are over with 
f>-plus NS on 3 3 MIL 

ROCKY MTS.: ASPF.v. coi..; I’lenty o( NS here. 
All trails have I'l* on 13 32 base. 

WINTER PARK. 11 ) 1 ,, ; 2 NS on 20- 27 MIL iTp to 
20 min. wait for lift on weekends. 

Rfs VAI.I.KY, IDAHO: 3 SnewPOonlo 32 ha-se. 
Ai.TA. I'Tah: Skiing continues [M-rfeet, Ihanka 
to more and more N.S. 

WitiTEKlsii, MONT.: II 17 NS on 31 42 1 * 1 *. 
Above the lift 32 virgin l*l> on 10 1 * 1 *. 

SANTA FK, N. MEX.: Kiiger skiefs Coming here 
(yooxTesa*. Kwny...Ohtw.awd even Fla. 3 IH> ott 
12 old base; fair skiing. 

NORTHWEST: MT. BAKER. WASH.: 8 packed- 
dry NS on «3 HI* and superb skiing. 

STEVENS 1‘AS.N, W ASH., 3 N.S on •'>«• Tile IhjwI iS 
open hut neetls more NS. 

MT. Hot>». out;.: 4 1*1) on h4 at Timberline 
Lodge, 4 I*< ) on .'>4 at Ciovt. CaiUp. Contrary to 
published report. Timberline T/odge Ls in full 
operation anti will cimtinue to operate for re- 
maimier of sea-son. 

FAR WEST: MT, HAI.DY. I'AI.IP.: h NS on 24- 
4h 1*1* and skiing’s fine. Hour-long traffic jama 
on lower road still a problem. 

8NOW VALLEY. t’ALiF.; SI NS oP 30 HI*. Area 
counted 3.000 faithful here Inst week. 
sQiiAWVALi.Ey,i'Ai.!F.:l2 3fiPf)on36 Stfiba-se. 
RENO. NE%.; 12 IH 1*0 on 72 base, conditions 
never better. 


ACKHOWYEDOHiEMTS 

l-Bob Mo'ao’-*-'' :.mev Unwauily o( 

N-.O. -0 4-#ach»-G,. '..n-ci'a 5-toberB e»«‘i 

Magnuff. 16-16 •arow'f'gi by Ajov iR-Bobrtt Ho^si!. 
20-Coiroli 5«gh«r$ II Pom Block Star. 21- Omil Beh'. 
Oifo'd. 2S -lrl»-floi ono', N.Y, Doily New* f' 0 « GH- 
>ooe: 26-ee>tox. Eddy Howe'ioKfer. 28-c>ioio by Bill 
Beoer (rom Modern Ski Syflemi Ijy Horn Ceorj, Hoi- 
i.ngt Houie 29-Joeri> Gerdis; SO-Bon Do ROM-Saeole 
T.mev O. Wolloce KoHeler-Osterer Newt end tele, 
grom. Joieoh J. lucoi, Jr. C>'lK>i«’ RecoOoge. 33-j0ie> 
Muencti'F.y.G.i 37-tr;f.. fairrh.ld Svbl.C 0 ‘.OA» Inc.^; 43- 

4a-Hy Feik.n; 49-«op right, n'kIi Lour.Uen lor Mil. 
woukee Journal SO-Crha-d Meik 52 licho'd Oeoi>: 
54-Hy feik-n. 55 58 E'.ch Leuirg Irom Mognum: 65- 
Murroy Gorre't-Groohlc Houie, drowlAg* by Anlbeny 
tavielN; 67-lelt, Intarnglionol. 66-Mork KouBmsn. 
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if you’re going to an ice hockey game 


YOU SHOULD KNOW; 


More than speed TCE HOCKEY is one of the fastest of all games, an<l to many people it is ex- 
i- citing simply because of the speed and action involved. Basically, the pur- 
pose of the two opposing teams is to propel a black rubber disc (calletl a 
puck) with a flat-bladed, long-handlcKl stick past a line running across the 
front of each other's goal cages. When crack professional or amateur teams 
play it nowadays, there is a lot more than just speeil and violence involvetl; 
because it is so fast a game, its finer points are not easily spotted but they 
are well worth knowing and looking for. 

• * « 

The rink The hockey rink, a natural or artificial sheet of ice indoors or outdoors, is 
usually ISo to 200 feet long, So feel wide, roundeti slightly at the corners 
an<l enclosed by a sideboard (called the boards). CJoals are placed at either 
en<i <»f the rink, at least 10 feet from the end boards. The goals are four feel 
high, six feel wide and backcnl with netting. The rink is divifled, by blue 
lines drawn across its width, into three basic zones. The area nearest a play- 
er’s goal is the defensive zone and the one nearest his opponent’s goal is the 
attacking zone. The ice in the middle of the rink between these zones is the 
neutral zone. 


Moving the puck Moving the puck in hockey is restricted by the blue lines marking the 
attacking zone for each side. Since hockey is, like football, an “on-side” 
game, the puck must precede the jflayers into the attacking zone. If a player 
precetles the puck into the zone his team is ofT-side and a jnee off is called. 
This maneuver involves flropjiing the puck between two players on oi)posing 
sides. The players try to slaj> the puck to a teammate to organize an attack. 
Ice hockey is usually played in three periods of 20 minutes each, sometimes 
with an extra, or overt ime, period to resolve tie scores. A victory counts two 
points in hockey standings and a tie one point. 

• • * 

The players There are six players to a side in ice hockey— a goaltender, two defen.semen 
and three forwards (two wings and a center i. The forwards are the attacking 
players. The wings are picked for spee<l, agility and shooting prowess. The 
center is the playmaker on attack, organizing .sorties on the goal. Hockey 
calls for such sustainetl action that coaches usually interchange three sets 
of forwards during the game .so as always to have fresh forwards on attack. 


The play Hockey at its peak demands marvelous skating ability. As you learn about 
the game you will also appreciate the importance of .stick work. Watch the 
puck and try to follow the <ievelo{)ment of a scoring play. A cleanly executed 
attack set up with a series of pa.sses is a marvel of cooperation and skill. 
Feinting to lure the opponent out of position for the change of direction that 
instantaneou.sly follows is a highly developed art. And a good goalie at work 
in a mix-up provides one of the most exciting .sights in sports. 

Penalties An unusual feature of ice hockey is its penalty setup. Fouls are called for 
tripping, deliberate injury, fighting, high-sticking, cros.s-checking, mole.sting 
officials and slashing, to name the most common. In general, a player guilty 
of a foul must spend an allotted number of minutes in the penalty box. I’su- 
ally, no .substitute is permitted, which leaves his team shorthande<l. 

• • • 

Ready for the game For outdoor hockey, dre.s.s warmly. Don’t be fooled at indoor hockey 
either; it will be colder than you think. Your best seats are along the side 
near center ice. If you .sit near the rink, be alert for flying pucks. And if you 
watch the action with a knowing eye, you’ll find that ice hockey offers far 
more rewards than just the speed and violence so often associated with it. 

by The Know-it-all 
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She shot the ashes 
off the Kaiser’s cigaret 


1 lor name was Ph<>i‘I)e Mozrc and she was liorn iti 
Darke County. Ohio. mul she eouUl shoot 

the hciwl oil A Tuiuting quail liy the lime she was 
twelve \ears ohl. 

Once, at the invilatinn of Kaiser Wilhelm II of 
Cei'ttiaiiv, she knoc ked the. ashes ofT a cigaret while 
he was holding [i in his mouth. 

W hen she t>ul-sho| tin- great eshihilion marksman, 
Frank Hulli-r. lie fell in love with lier and mariii'd 
her and ihev were ideally liaiipy together for iho rest 
of thi-ir long lives. 

She eould handle a rille or a six-gun with an art* 
istrv unsurpassed h\ that of any liuman l»‘iiig liefoi-c 
her lime or. prohiililv. since. And when she* ajtpeared 
with Sitting Ihill and othc-r riotaldes in Coloncd Codv's 
W ild \\c-s| .Show, she- thrilled vour father and mother 
—not as Flioehe Anne Oaklev Mo/ee hut as “Kittle 
Sure Shot." the immortal Annie Oakley. 

Annie Oakley, the poor Iniek-eouulrv orphan girl 
who made Iict way to worhl-wicle fame, was the very 
spirit of }iersoiud indepemdence. That spirit i- just 
as niiieh alive in our generation a.s it was in hi*rs. It is 
among llie great assc-is <»( mir people — and our nation. 
Aiul it is one very gre-at reason wliv our cmmtrj's 
Savings Honds are perhaps the t'rnest investment in 
the world today. 

Make lhal iiivesliticml work for you! Increase your 
jMTsonal inclc-pendi-iiec- and vour family's security, 
by buying llotids regularly —starling now! 

* * * 

It’s uc-luully easy to save money— wlicti you 
hiiy linileil ."states Series K .'savings Honds 
tlircnigli the autumutic Payndl .Savings Plan 
whr-re you work! 'mil jii'l sign an a|iiilic-ation 
at yiiiir pay ofliee; aftc-r that your saving is 
clone for well. .\nd tin- Bonds you receive vsill 
pay you inte rest at the rale of '.V [ler year, 
conipoiiiKicd sc-niiamiually. for as long as 19 
year- and 8 iiionllis if you wish; .Sij-u up today! 

Dr. if vou're sclf.eni()lovc^l, jc>in the Bcuid-A- 
Month I’lan at your hank. 

For your ou'n sccur/fy— anrf i/our counfry’s, foo— 
invest in U. S. Savings Bonds! 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Especially for beginners but useful 
for golfers of all degrees of skill 


from JOE NOVAK, pro al tiu Hd-Air Cou}ilry Club 


I N golf, all the power generated by the body action must reach the club 
through the action of the hands. Many beginners fail to get the left 
hand i)lacefl properly and comfortably on the club. In this regard, they 
would do well to consifler the construction of the club itself. All golf clubs 
are built with what can be terme<l a “hooked-in face” - that is, the face, 
the part of the club head which meets the ball, is not built truly parallel 
to the line of the shaft but is hooked in, as illustj-ated in the diagrams 
at the bottom of this page. 

Consequently, if a golfer aligns him.self so that the shaft is s<iuarc 
to the line of flight, the face of his club will actually be pointed to the left 
of the <lesired line. Furthermore, his left hand, by being too much in front 
of the club, is in a weakened position for the entire stroke. 

In order to correct these faults, the golfer should tilt the shaft forward 
— place his hands .so that they ride slightly ahead of the club head, not 
behind it. The left hand then assumes a .strong and natural position. Simul- 
taneously, the face of the club is then poi.sed absolutely square to the line 
of flight. Some beginners hesitate to adopt this alignment for fear of 
slicing but, actually, the incorrect position encourages slicing and the 
correct position does not. 


Correct Setting 
for Winter Sports! 



Get good pictures, even on dull win- 
ter days, with correct camera settings. 
It's easy with the new Weston DR 
(direct reading) Exposure Meter. It 
instantly gives the correct lens set' 
ting for any picture— using any still 
or movie camera, with any film in' 
eluding color. Get one today and 
insure brilliant, correctly exposed 
pictures from now on. Only $16.50, 
including case, at all camera stores. 


WESTON 

Gip0^i*A& 



'Th* Molt Pfiotogropliori Uio" 



correct position, shaft lilted forward to bring 
Ihc club face perpendicular to line of (light 


NEXT WEEK’S GIEST PRO: JOE BKLFORE ON EXECUTING THE TRAP SHOT 


“JUST RIGHT’’ 

‘For the person who is inter- 
ested in Jill sports, Sports 
Illustrated is just the right 
magazine. Yet, the coverage is 
so complete, the per.son inter- 
ested in only one or a few sports 
will find it good. It’s a maga- 
zine to satisfy any sports en- 
thusiast.” 

Mirharl Mert U. 

Pittsburyh. Peutia. 


GOLF, a la CART 

is more fun with 

Roll King! 

M«d«l E.'’sy rolling. large 
4 bnll bearing wheels of 
-a M,. exclusive trouble-free 
l/^desiRn Big air cushion 
Ores - - .absorb shocks 
. belter on rough ground. 

Flip down handle, carl 
V\. ^ folds, r.iise h.mdle. 
\ ■ it unfolds quickly. 

cosily Perfect gift . 
a v.slue plus at il7.9S 
Model 9 with special 
bag saver $21 95 

A J INDUSTRIES 

At sports stores Cl'*ryu.'ltere otLAvAM .A'lScONSire 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


LOW MAN 

Sirs 

I was disgusted by article by Robt. Hall 
on NCAA (SI, Jan. 3i. 1 am the low man 
on the totem pole, entirely ignore<l by Mr. 
Hall, the man who watches football on TV’. 
I live 35 miles from Purdue, 90 miles from 
N’otre Dame, 165 mile.s from Northwest- 
ern, 150 miles from Illinois U. Can go to 
Michigan State, Michigan U., Ohio State 
and get home the same day; also 60 miles 
from Indiana U. However, I prefer my 
football by TV'. But I don't care to look at 
TV' and see San Diego play Kalnmazoo. 
Which is about what you get on NCAA. 
Why can’t the Big Ten and PCC run their 
own business? Who wants to see Miami 
play Cincinnati any time anywhere. Cer- 
tainly no football fan, becau.se they don't 
play football. Haven't the players nor the 
coach and don’t know how, 

Bernahu Honan 

Lebanon, Ind. 

PARDON MV TYPING 

Sirs: 

Pardon the typing but I’m .so mad that 
if I wrote this it would be even harder to 
read. This is my first letter to any maga- 
zine. . . . 

I'll make it short and sweet. .\11 year I've 
been watching what I consider lousy foot- 
ball on my precious one day a week when 
I can relax— with a bottle of beer and a 
buddy and the wife goes next door and 
sews, and now here it is another good re- 
laxing Saturday, New Year’s to boot, and 


what the hell do they do but put all four 
Bowl games on ! 

I know that may .sound foolish and I 
guess 1 should be grateful but it just makes 
me more conscious of all the good games 
those bums have made me miss! 

I’m one of those screwballs that believe 
in things, I drink Pabst Blue Ribbon ’cau-se 
of the fight-s, just started making my wife 
buy Dial soap 'cau.se I like G. Gobel, etc., 
and I’m too lazy to write letters about it 
as you can see what a struggle it is. 

But I’ve never felt so frustrated in my 
life and .so help me if SI or anybody else 
wants to start a crusade or something to 
put those bums in their place I’ll find the 
time to help if I have to take time ofT from 
work. . . . 

I think SI is coming along fine, the latest 
Norris deal is a darn good fulfillment of 
what you said you’d stand for when you 
.started; keep it up. 

Clifford Stockman 

VVoodbridge, N.J. 

A FRIENDLY NOTE 

Sirs: 

Just finished Bob Hail's beef about TV 
money will wreck small schools. 

I know Bob Hall and have known him 
since he was a boy at Roxbury Prep School 
at Cheshire, Conn. I can understand Bob’s 
point, but on the other hand how about the 
millions of other people who cannot alford 
to buy tickets for big-time football games, 
or the sick and disabled who get much joy 
at looking at these games on TV. . . . Here 


in my town. New York City, we only have 
Columbia playing big league football, and 
by what I hear I doubt if it pays for itself. 
If they were on TV' every game they play 
they would have no los.ses. Fordham and 
NYU had to give up, but if they were al- 
lowed to have games on TV’ I think they 
would still be going. . . . 

Hall an<l the mob at New Haven still 
come to my restaurant— this is a friend- 
ly note. 

You are improving this gazette every 
week— I like it very much. I can’t wait for 
it to come out. 

Joe Madden 

New York 

WHAT. NO MINORITY? 

Sirs: 

APPARENTLY HALL FEKI.S THAT A MINOR- 
ITY IN NC’AA HAS NO RIGHT TO EXPRFAS ITS 
VIEWS. 

V’iNiENT Bogart 
Vt’a.shburn University 

Topeka, Kansas 

INJUSTICE TO THE SOUTH 

Sirs: 

An examination of the record over the 
years will prove that the Southeastern Con- 
ference is the pillar of strength and reposi- 
tory of football power, but only one 11 SEC 
game is televised each year! Quite an in- 
justice to organized collegiate football — to 
say nothing of the .small colleges of which 
Mr. Robert Hall spoke. 

BILL Mullins 

Tuscaloo.sa, .Via. 

LEMONS IN SEASON 

Sirs: 

Mr. Hall Is fighting a losing cause and 
he knows it. The Ivy League, with the ex- 
ception of Pennsylvania, thinks it is going 
to hold on to its silly Game of the Week, 
but it has already lost. Robert Hall may 
have the be.st interests of Yale at heart, 
but my interests are with the Big Ten 
and Notre Dame, 

I am violently opposed to another foot- 
ball season of lemons, like the Maryland- 
Mi.ssouri game or Army riding roughsho<l 
over Columbia, when I can see Notre Dame 
playing the best teams in the nation on the 
.same Saturday. Notre Dame stadium holds 
57,000, I live 1,000 miles from it, but I like 
to .see the team play two or three times 
a .season. 

Harry E. Lyon 

San Mar<*os, Tex. 

POT OF COLD 

Sirs: 

All of us, I am sure, feel sorry for the 
colleges, large and small, who are hit by 
financial troubles, forcing the schools to 
curtail any part of their curricula, includ- 
ing valuable athletic activities. We there- 
fore should be thankful, it seem.s to me, 
when a college hits upon even a small pot 
of gold to help put one of its department.s 
in the black. 

Notre Dame has hit upon .such a small 
pot of gold— and it is small compared 
to the expen.se of operating an entire uni- 
versity. Additional TV' money would come 



“/ just heard an SOS!" 
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in vpry, vory handy. Why should Notre 
Dame turn it down because other schools 
are not so fortunate as to possess such 
a souri’e of income? Most schools have 
revenue sources (endowments, taxes, etc.) 
that Notre Dame has not. Not only its 
athletic survival, but the survival of the 
university itself was, in its early days, 
many times in doubt, but it manaK‘‘<I fHch 
time to find a way out. Surely Toledo and 
like colleges will find a way to continue 
athletics if they lose football gate receipts 
because thrir own fann prefer to watch 
Notre Dame on TV. 

.Mina Tostin 

Patrick .AFB, Fla. 

A NATIONAL CONCERN 

Sirs: 

Mr. Hall declared that if football doe.s 
not survive, then intramural and minor 
sports will be abandoned, since the athletic 
and physical training programs of most 
colleges arc from 60 ' to 1 00 ' , financed by 
football receipts. The reduction of those 
programs would become a matter of na- 
tional coni-ern becau.se it woubl result in 
an even higher [wreentage of rejpction.s of 
young men for the armed services. Several 
facts should be pointeil out : 

1 There are a number of colleges who 
now finance their physical education and 
intramural programs without (iiiii athletic 
gate receipts whatsoever. 

2( When the University of Chicago 
dropped {o?»tba\\, rt to si^oosor 

competition in some 14 idher sports and 
is still doing so toilay. This has happimed 
in other colleges. 

3' The idea that football is a inunifi- 
••ent provider for many other activities 
should be altered to fit the fa<'ts. At one 
large university when* gros.s football re- 
ceipts total about $2 million, the soccer 
team operates on a budget of above $1 ,000, 
and the thn>e sports of wrestling, fencing, 
an<l gymnastics combined are allotted 
about $10,000. . . . 

4 ' The facts indicate that the more mon- 
ey football makes, the more is spent for 
football. It bei’omes a greedy, hungry mon- 
ster which, as it grtiw.s bigger, has to eat 
more: and the more it eats, the bigger it 
gets. 

I am citing these points to help keep the 
recoril straight. I fully agree with .Mr. 
Hall’s contention that the colleges m“ed 
controlled television. I, too, hope that col- 
lege foothall will not he jeopardized. But I 
do feel that football should stand and con- 
tinue on its own two feet as a collegiate 
sport and not receive unjustifiable credit 
as given by Mr. Hall. 

Bhitk L. Bknsktt 

Worthington. O. 

WHAT IT'S GOT, IT TAKES 

Sirs: 

Roger Bannister's explanation of the art 
of record breaking (SI. Jan. 3i. "It’.s the 
ability to take more out of yourself than 
you’ve got," is an excellent figure of speech, 

What many people fail to realize, how- 
ever, is the explanation of the art of record 
breaking in any line of endeavor: the abil- 
ity to take out of your.self WHAT you’ve 
got. 

While I’m at it, may I congratulate SI 
for taking out of itself so much of what 
it's got. 

Bob Schneider 

Los Angeles 


SPORTSMAN OF 1952 

Sirs: 

I wa.s truly pleased to see that the editors 
of this magazine chose Dr. Roger Bannister 
as the Sportsman of the Year. Besides ac- 
complishing an almost unbelievable feat, 
he is also a brilliant young man and in more 
ways than one, a humanitarian. The choice 
was indubitably a wise one. 

I would be greatly interested in knowing 
who you feel was the Sportsman of the 1 952 
sea.son. My guess would be Bob Mathias. 

Ira LANt)Ess 

Flushing, N.Y. 

• But Mathias would have had to 
compete with Dick Button, Maureen 
(■■oiinolly. Bobby Schantz and Stan 
Musial.— ED. 

OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND 

Sirs: 

In the Jan. 3 Issue of SI there i.s an ani- 
mated gallery of the sports headliners of 
'.54 — Bl'T -no mention is made of crew. 
What about the world’s champion U.S- 
Naval .Academy 3-oared crew, and John 
B. Kelly Jr., U.S. National Champion, Ca- 
nadian National Champion and Mexican 
National Champion single-sculler? 

El.IZAnKTH STfAKT 

Los Angeles 

• N’avy rowed so fast it wa.s out of 
sight.— ED. 

THE MOTIVATING DRIVE 

Sirs: 

Just a short note of praise for your fab- 
ulous magazine. 

I am a student at San Diego State Col- 
lege where I participate in cross-country 
and track. I have foun<i your complete cov- 
erage on track’s immortal runners very in- 
spirational. I'm sure other runners around 
the country have also been inspired by 
your colorful stories and I l)elieve this is 
the best way to arouse interest in the 
sport. If we arc to bial the runners from 
European countries there must be a moti- 
vating drive. .As wc learn in psychology, 
one of the basic drives is recognition: there- 
fore, through articles as yours, you may be 
motivating countless runners in the Unite<l 
States, which may show up in future Olym- 
pics. .As we all know, there is no short 
road to becoming a great runner, but with 
Si's help, it may become le-s.s painful and 
more encouraging. 

Don R. Foster 

San Diego, Calif. 

LIKE IN POKER 

Sirs; 

It’s basketball season and I see you 
are doing, or rather have been doing, 
a great job of covering Gola and Company 
— having been fealureil in your magazine 
twice iSl, Dec. 27, 13i. 

In the Jan. lO is.sue— section on basket- 
ball— you stateil that Duquesne’s two All- 
Americas were better than La Salle’.s one 
-All-.America. Also in a jioker game— a pair 
beats an ace high. In Kentucky at the 
Christmas Invitational Basketball Tourna- 
ment, Gola discovered than an ace high 
wasn't nearly good enough to beat five of 
a kind. There are no .All-Americas at Ken- 
tucky, but as always Coach Rupp has fine 
boys on the floor playing good ball all the 
way. Should you ever want to see present- 


day college basketball at its best. I would 
suggest you visit with Coach Rupp and 
his boys. 

Dr. Wm. O. .Ai.i.KN 

I’ikeville, Ky. 

• True, and two weeks later (Jeorgia 
Tech’.s wild deuce.s beat Kentucky's 
five of a kind. — ED. 

RAH. RAH BURROW! 

Sirs: 

Your good story on La Salle's Gola .and 
Company comes out on the same week 
as CoUur'g story on Gola. All this year 
it has been Gola, Gola, Gola . . . Rah, 
Rah, Rah ! 

No doubt, Mr. Gola is a good basketball 
player, but when he leane<l up against Bur- 
row of Kentucky he looked (|uite ordinary. 
Even little Billy Evans outscored and out- 
played the mighty Gola in Kentucky’s In- 
vitational Tournament. 



BILL EVANS BOS BURROW 


I am no great basketball fan. I try to 
see Kentucky play once a year and often 
mi.s.s a year. What gets under my skin is 
that a rather poorly rated team like La 
Salle should get all the national magazine 
publicity. Ls it that the East is so proud of 
a winning team they cannot see past the 
(ireen Mountains? 

FitKP J. BfUKHAHU 

Liberty, Ky. 

• Kentucky rate.s No. 1: La Salle Xo. 
4. — ED. 

SPORTS PLUS 

Sirs: 

As a physical education major, I would 
like to extend a note of appreciation for 
your article on Tom Gola. Your .stress of 
this outstanding athlete scemetl to be based 
on his refre.shing personality which is, as 
so many people fail to realize, such an in- 
tegral pari of the total result. Your article 
reflects the best and most interesting side 
of sports— a reflection that is definitely es- 
sential nowadays. With all the personality 
<juirks of so many athletes, it is especially 
gratifying to realize that there are men like 
Gola who love and live the sport in its real 
wholesome atmosphere, luit separating it 
or causing it to separate them from their 
homes, social contacts, or religion. . . . 

Mary Beth Burns 

Atchison, Kans. 

SOUR NOTE 

Sirs: 

.At the ri.sk of striking an only sour note 
in an amazing unanimity of opinion I must 
-say that there are things 1 do not like in SI. 

The "I’rincely Boar Hunt" (SI, Dec. 27) 
was one of the bigge.st bores I have ever 
read. It had all the relationship to .sports of 
a morning firing squad in action, and it 
ctod/iiHcd on next page 
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had a-s much to do with hunting as a work- 
out at a Coney Island shooting gallery. 
Spare u.s further such. 

We have a favor to ask. Please print this 
year’s rushing record of .\lan Ameche. 
We’ve had indelibly imprinted upon our 
minds what hi.s four-year record wa.s, but 
it was this year he made Back-of-the-Year, 
AlI-.America, near .Athlete-of-the-Year, etc., 
and we’re under the impression that he 
didn’t do so well against three or four 
teams, particularly Ohio State and Minne- 
sota. It has been a nice gesture, though— 
he’s a senior now. 

Gene Frieoman 
North Hollywood. Calif. 

• Ameche’s four-year record: 

1951- 824 yards. 

1952- 946 ” 

1953- 801 " 

1954- 641 ” 

In the Minnesota game he had 
gained 26 yards when he was taken 
out in the third quarter with a bad 
leg. Ohio State allowed him only 42 
yards.— F^D. 

UNEXPECTED 

Sirs: 

The Dec. 27 issue of your magazine, in 
which was related a German boar hunt, I 
foun<l particularly interesting. Articles on 
such unexpected sports are particular to 
your magazine and make it appeal even to 
tho.se who are not particularly interested 
in sports. 

Henry G. Magendantz 
Newton Highlands, Mas.s. 

THE RAIN. NOT THE BUCKEYES 

Sirs: 

Thanks for fled Sanders' factual report 
and appraisal of the Ilo.se Bow] game (SI. 
Jan. lOi. .After reading Los Angeles papers, 
wherein I learned: 1) that Ohio State was 
just plain lucky: 2) that UCLA would beat 
both Ohio and SC on the same day; 3' that 
the rain, not the Buckeyes heat SC; 41 
that flopalong Cassady should give his 
All-America sweater to Jon .Arnett: and 
6 1 that the press-box roof leaks, I was be- 
ginning to wonder if I had .seen (live, not 
on TV' the same game that they had. . . . 
Again, my thanks for an hone.st article. 

Bob Burns 

Phoenix 

SETTER ALL AROUND 

Sirs: 

Since the Big Ten has won eight Ro.se 
Bowl games out of nine. I think it is time 
to change the Rose Bowl. I think this game 
.should feature the champion of the Pacific 
Coa.st Conference, regardle.ss if they played 
in the previous Rose Bowl, against the best 
team from other sections, whether the team 
is a Big Ten, independent like Notre Dame, 
Ivy I.eague, or any other conferente. 

Thi.s would be a better game all the way 
around, I think. 

F. J. Mii.i.er 

Cedar Rapid.s, la. 

JIMMY FOR BILLY 

Sirs: 

BUD WlLKtNSWN’S SI ANAl.YStS OF COTTON 
BOWL GAME INCLUDES ONE BIG ERROR. IT'S 
NOT BILLY THOMPSON OF GEORGIA TECH, 
it’s jimmy THOMPSON. THIS SL’PEHSCAT 


BACK WAS A STAR OP OUR AAA STATE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP TEAMS IN 19.51 AND 19.52. 

Bessemer Alabama 
Chamber ok Com.merce 
Birmingham, Ala. 

• Thanks. Time out for substitution. 
— ED. 

CLEVER IDEA 

Sirs: 

Be.sides congratulating you on your fine 
new publication, 1 would aUo like to thank 
you for giving my husband an idea for his 
annual Christina.s card! Il’salwaysa hectic 
la.st-minute affair, a.s Christmas is always 
a bu.sy season with him and he illu.strates 
his own card! We were really worried thi.s 
year ... it was Dec. 16, and no idea! Then I 
ran across the enclosed photo in Surprising 
Deer llunl (SI, Dec. Kl). Enclo.sed is the 
surpri.sing Christ ma.s card my clever hu.s- 
band came up with! 

Mrs. Robert J. Ganley 
l.A>icesler, Mass. 



JAI ALAI IN ST. LOUIS 

Sirs; 

Just a note to complete Oclatdus Co- 
hen’s article on jai alai (SI, Jan. 3 '. 

The only building in the United States 
that was built for the sole purpo.se of jai 
alai exhibitions is a huge brick building on 
DeBalivere .\venue in St. Louis. It was 
built for the 19(t4 World’s F'air in Si. Ixjuis. 

After the fair and the accompanying 
tourist.s left St. LouLs, the building was 
converted into an ice skating rink. It i.s still 
used and is known as the Winter Gartlen, 
Philip R.appobt 

University City. Mo. 

• Indeed, indeed. We have skated there 
ourselves. — ED. 

SCHOOL HILLS INDEED] 

Sirs: 

The disparagement of Eastern ski areas 
in James Epperson'.s letter to you pub- 
lished in your Jan. 3 Issue is so obvdou.sly 
based on misinformation that it hardly 
need.s refutation However, lest some be 
misled, let this be said: 

“Dinky little areas?” What areas in the 
United States have a greater aggregate 
length of downhill ski trails than Stowe? 
W'here is there a tougher course to .ski than 
the Fall Line at Mad River? What areas 


cater to a larger number of skiers than 
Bromley? Where is there a racecourse more 
grueling than the Inferno course through 
Tuckerman's Ravine, with its 4,000-ft)ot 
drop? “School hills” indeed! Come East. 
Mr. Epperson, and see if they horv you. 

"School hills,” yes. But what a school- 
ing they give! It was on them that a good 
half or more of the best downhill and sla- 
lom runners this country has had were de- 
veloped, from Dick Durrance, our first top- 
notch competitor, to Ralph Miller, who 
won the National downhill and combine<l 
at A-spen in 1953, Sally Neidlinger who 
won the women’s downhill and combined, 
Amlrea Mead Lawrence, with her three 
Olympic gold medals, and Brooks Do<ige. 
who wa-s tar out in front of the rest of our 
team in the World’s Championships la-st 
year. 'He was fourth in the combined.t 

People in the East don't have to be told 
that the skiing in the West is good. They 
know that skiing in the East is good too. 
Just how comparatively good, p. 63 of the 
same issue of SI indicate.^. 

Roland Palmedo 

New York City Ski Council 

New York 

NO GOOF, BUT A BREAK 

Sirs: 

I would like to congratuiate you on your 
fine coverage. However, there is one little 
matter in which you goofed. I am referring 
to the photograph of the Little Brown Jug 
Running iSI, Jan. 3. Oct. 4i. My father, 
who drove the winning horse, Adios Harry, 
tell? me that Mark Kauffman's photo- 
graph is of a trotting race. THE LITTLE 
BROWN JUG IS A PACING CLASSIC. 

Gene Morris MacDonald 
Strathroy, Ontario 



• Father MacDonald erred- pos.sibly 
because one horse (far right) broke just 
as Photographer Kauffman snapped 
his picture.- ED. 

NO WOMEN? 

Sirs: 

Listen you! If you expect women to buy 
and read your silly old sports magazine, 
you'd better get more articles in it about 
women. Aren't there plenty of women in 
sports, such as swimming, diving, tennw, 
golf. etc. 

J. B, GREENtrp 

Culver City, Calif. 

• We’re listening. SI does like women 
—see Jan. 3, Sheila Muldowny, Marion 
Ladewig; Dec. 6, Sarah Palfrey: Nov. 
15, Deborah Everitt; Nov. 8, Betty 
Meckley, Patty Berg; Nov. l,Jo.sephine 
Abercombie; Sept. 27, Gussie Moran, 
etc. and besides we’re girl watchers 
iDec. 20),— ED. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



“For these crowded seconds the skier has been the waster 
of gravity. He has tasted the sense oj flight when he has dared point his 
skis straight and let them run, the wind whipping tears into his 
eyes and every nerve and muscle singing to the intense 
pitch of his speed . . . He may finish completely out of breath and trembling 
with temporary jatigue — but such is his sense oj the intoxication 
of skiing thatfve minutes later he has completely recovered and is ready 
to climb the mountain and do it all over again.” 


A ■‘•print •( tni< palnllna atid nMttpp*. an h«avii papar, lultabU (•• 
tfamtnf. It availaUa upon rtpwatl. Sand a pattcard la SPORTS 
II.LUSTRATEO, D«pl. H. t RackaftlUr Plata. Na» Yark M. N. V. 


From Skiing by Charles N. Proctor 
and Rockwell R. Stephens 




(’liri.'-Crjift fur !!).>.> DfltT sl«M-k new slyling. xpiriloil new |K>wer 
ainl iKTformanir, Tin- new Freedom Fleet ineliides imire tlian 
:{.> hi'wiirioii.« ninalHiiils, enii>ers ami yaehls, 17 to .>.‘1 ft.! There 
are M-ven new ('liri>-(’rnfl S«-a Skifl.s - luisky roiind-hil^e, lap- 
>trake lionl.s. IS U> .‘k> ft. .\nd thrilling new ClirU-Oah Boat 
KU,s-i>rams. .sjairt * utilities. ruiiHlK)uts ami erni.HT.sl ('luxisi- also 
frcnn: new hig-valiie line of low-(x)st. rugged I’lywiaal Boats — 
oiillamrcis, inlH)ards. rnnniHiuts. eniisers; new Boat Trailers; 
powerful new Chris-Crafl Marine Kngine.s. ('oiiunund a 
Chris-Crafl jiom— see your dealer, or write for literature, toiiay.' 


Riigtjeti nrii- .^.7-//, Sea Skiff Cruiser sleeps jour. 



MOTOR BOATS MARINt INOINES BOAT KITS 

SEA SKIFFS OUTBOARD CRUISERS TRAILERS 

WOILP'S LAIGiST lUILDERS OF MOTOI ROATS 


fJe<ju MmmL £naUM- 



jle/jj Boot TaoJia)- 


Hto! BooU 



Poirerjid. dependahle; 
47 iiJiafelF, (Kl'ltKI fi.p. 


Smooth, diimlde, safe! 


\e>r t'-jt. Caialier; tjtetds to 40 m.p.h. 



